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AN EARLY HOMILY ON THE DEVIL ASCRIBED 
TO ATHANASIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The following text on the deceits of the devil and the evils of 
idolatry is found in a single manuscript: Milan, Ambrosiana Gr. 235, 
D 51 sup., paper, fifteenth century. The scribe was a careless copyist 
and appears to have had an inaccurate knowledge of Greek in spite of 
his well-trained hand. He copied from an archetype which was either 
full of lacunae or so difficult to read that he omitted words and whole 
phrases and blundered occasionally into the most infelicitous emenda- 
tions. The manuscript contains twenty-three treatises, most of which 
are attributed to Athanasius :— 

1. Contra gentes, P. G. xxv 4 ff. 

2. De fallacia diaboli (herewith published). 

3. De fide. The text is the De Jncarnatione Verbi, P. G. xxv 95 ff, 
and in the Short Recension represented by Athens, National Library, 
Cod. 428; Mt. Athos, Dochiariou, Cod. 78; Rome, Vat. Syr. 104. Cf. 
Rev. @histoire ecclésiastique xxi pp. 525 ff; Harvard Theological Review 
xix pp. 259 ff, xxiii pp. 51 ff. The text of Contra gentes in this manu- 
script is also that of the Short Recension. 

4. Ad Afros episcopos, P. G. xxvi 1029 ff. 

5. De fuga, P. G. xxv 643 ff. The text is fragmentary. 

6. Ad Maximum, P. G. xxvi 1085 ff, cf. (20). 

7. De semenie, P. G. xxviii 144 ff; cf. E. Schwartz ‘ Der sogenannte 
Sermo maior de fide des Athanasius’, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1924, 6 Abhandlung, p. 44. 

8. Ad Jovianum, P. G. xxvi 813 ff, cf. (22). 

9. Jn Canticum Canticorum, P. G. xxvii 1349 ff, cf. Schwartz op. cit. 
p. 44. A quotation from a treatise with a similar title is found in the 
Armenian catena, ‘The Seal of Faith’; cf. J. Lebon Rev. a@’histoire 
ecclésiastique XxV p. 9. 

10. Jn illud, Omnis iniquitas &c., Mt. xii 32. This is printed as 
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a part of Epistola iv ad Serapionem, P. G. xxvi 648, repi 82 ob ypaduv, &c., 
and is found in this form in Greek, Syriac, and Armenian manuscripts. 

11. De patientia, P. G. xxvi 1297 ff; cf. Schwartz op. cit. p. 45. 

12. Ephraemi Syri Jn margaritam etc., Assemani’s edition, II 
pp. 259 ff. 

13. Athanasii Adversus Theopaschitas, Inc. «ls cds aOdvatos, d0paros 
&c. Des. % xaBodixy wai drooroAcKy py typ) hpav te Kal bpav éxxAnoia. 

14. Eugenit diaconi Expositio fidei ad Athanasium, Montfaucon, 
Collectio nova II, 1-4. 

15. Ad Epictetum, P. G. xxvi 1049 ff. 

16. Ad Palladium, P. G. xxvi 1168 ff. 

17. Zomus ad Antiochenos, P. G. xxvi 796. 

18. Quod unus sit Christus, P. G. xxviii 121. 

19. Ad Adelphium, P. G. xxvi 1071. 

20. Ad Maximum, P. G. xxvi 1085 ff, cf. (6). 

21. De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, P. G. xxvi 984. 

22. Ad Jovianum, P. G. xxvi 813 ff, cf. (8). 

23. De Incarnatione Dei Verdi, P. G. xxviii 25 ff. 


The repetitions as well as the mixed selection of subjects shew that 
the scribe had more than one archetype before him. Nos. 17-20 
follow the order of Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, Coislin 45 (12, 14, 15, 
16); and 21, 22 are in reverse order to Basel Gr. 32 (73, 74). Nos. 12-14 
do not appear in other collections of Athanasian writings’ and the 
order of nos. 1-11 is without parallel. The interpolation of De 
fallacia diaboli between Contra gentes and De Incarnatione is peculiar 

‘and was made by some one who must have overlooked the patent 
fact that Contra gentes and De Incarnatione are two parts of the same 
work, 

The internal evidence is less complicated. The allusion to the ‘holy 
place’ in c. 2 shews that De fa/lacia is a sermon actually preached in 


' Cf. Z.N.T.W. xxx (1931), pp. 49 ff. 

2 In his study of the fragments of the Sermo maior de fide Schwartz pointed out 
that nos, 1-11 are all, with the exception of 1 and 2, quoted in the catena in 
Laur. iv 23. No. 9 is found only in the Ambrosian codex, and the titles of 3 
and Io are peculiar to that manuscript and the catena. He therefore concluded 
that the quotations in the catena were made from a corpus identical with 1, 3-11 
and, as he assigned the catena to the fifth century, he believed it possible to date 
the corpus in or before the same period. The fact that no quotations from De 
fallacia diaboli occur in the catena is scarcely a reason for excluding it from this 
hypothetical corpus, for the same is true of 1; but the whole question requires 
further investigation, especially with reference to the textual affinities of the manu- 
script. In Contra gentes and De Incarnatione it followed an archetype very closely 
allied to that of Athens, National Library 428, although the corpora of the two 
manuscripts are obviously independent. 
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achurch. In spite of the occasional use of current rhetorical devices, 
the style is hortatory and popular rather than literary, the vocabulary 
is limited and repetitious,’ and the sentences are sometimes so loosely 
constructed as to suggest that they may have been taken down from 
delivery rather than written beforehand. There is a surprising paucity 
of biblical quotations and references* and the ‘condemnation of 
Paganism is based on the dishonour done to the supreme God by the 
brutal and licentious elements in Greek mythology. There is no 
systematic exposition of doctrine and the christology is strikingly 
simple.* The main charge against the devil is that since the time of 
Adam and Eve he has been responsible for the spread of error and that 
Paganism is his creation.’ If the stories of the gods are true, they 
disprove divinity; if they are taken allegorically, their substance is 
unedifying and immoral. The mythological illustrations are common- 
place and include well-known tales of Zeus and Apollo,” 

Several points of detail deserve special notice: 5.9 dpéyera:, cf. infra 
5-37; Plato Phaedo p. 65 c (discussing the soul), Aoyierar 5€ yé zov 
Tore xdAXoTa, Grav airy TovTwv pdtv rapaduTy, pyre axon pyre dys 
pyre ddyndav pydé tes HSovy, GAN’ Gre padiota airy xaP abr yiyvyra 
éioa yxaipew To copa, kai xal’ doov divarat pi Kowwvoica aire pyd 
drtopevyn dpéyyrat tov dvtos, also p. 75. Ep. II. 312¢€ 4 otv dvOpwrivy 
Yuxy wept abra dpéyerar pabeiy wot’ arta éoriv, BAérovea cis Ta adtis 
ovyyevq, Sv ovdey ixavas éxe. Plotinus Zunead I. 6. 7 dvaBaréov obv 
médw émi 7d dyabdv, ob dpéyerac taca yWvyy. Clemens Alexandrinus 
Strom. vii. 38. 3: 

5.12 ciuappévyy, cf. Clemens Alexandrinus Excerpta ex : Theodoto 69, 
n cipappevn éori ovvodos TroAAGv kat évavTiwv duvdpewv, atrat dé eiow 


1 On the influence of rhetoric on Christian homiletics, especially in the fourth 
century, cf. E. Norden Die antike Kunstprosa, Berlin 1909, ii pp. 512 ff, Catholic 
University of America Patristic Studies, vols. 2, 5, 13, 17, 22. 

® alaxpds : 5.19) 5. 23, 5+ 35s 7+ 245 7+ 39s 8.23, 9 10; GAAoTpidw : 4.3, 4.9) 5+ 2y 
6. 28 ; Snpuovpynpa: 5. 1, 5+ 4 5+ 59 5- 7) 5+ 14, 6.17, 6. 29 (cf. 7.22); Adfers wadal: 5.15, 
5. 28 (cf. 5.31), 8.12; dvéxw: 5.18, 5. 24, 6.2, 8.2, 9.16; meprepyatw: 5. 33, 6. 10; 
doxéw: 5. 38, 9.17, 10.16; dwoorepéw: 5.6, 5.11, 6.7, 6.18, 6.19; EuBaAAW: 4.4, 

5.31, 6.32; éxAvdpevos ob xatredAduBavey: 8.19, 20 (cf. 8. 29,30). The devil is . 
Har called 6 d:dBodos: 4.1, 6. 10, 6. 32, but appears once as 6 novnpds: 4. 5-6, 
and once as the principle of evil, xaxia, 4. 8. 

8 This is in marked contrast both with Athanasius’s dogmatic writings and with 
the sermons attributed to him. 

4 Cf. 10. 29-30ff. The expression obx Syoids cov is to be taken simply and 
without technical theological implications. 

5 Illustrative passages are conveniently collected in E. Mangenot’s article ‘ Démon 
d’aprés les Péres’, Dictionnaire de Theologie catholique iv 339 ff. 

® Cf. J. Geficken Zwei griechische Apologeten, Berlin 1907, pp. xvi ff. 

7 Cf. 5. 40, 7+ 32, 7-35, 8.29 
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ddpara Kai ddaveis, éxtrporevovca rv Tov dotpwv dopav xai di éxeivwv 
moArevopevat. 
5.17 6 ovpavds yerva, cf. Hesiod Zheog. 43-45, 
.. at & duBporov daca icioa 
Oeav yévos aidoiov rparov KXelovow dodn 
e dpyis, ots Tata xai Oipavis cipis Exxrer, 
oi r” éx tav éyévovro Geol, Swrijpes édwv. Cf. 208. 
5. 21 ovx iva, &c. I have not been able to identify this quotation. 
It is found neither in the canonical letters nor in the extant apocrypha. 
The people addressed in the homily were standing on the threshold 
of Christianity. Their devotion to the new religion was assumed but 
their Pagan associations were still fresh and potentially dangerous. On 
grounds of style and literary composition Athanasian authorship is 
improbable. The remarks at the beginning of c. 8 shew that sacrifices 
to the gods were still a common practice but, if ra Aciava in 8.24 be 
the remains of Pagan temples, attacks on these shrines had already 
begun. The simplicity of the christology suggests an early date, but 
this should not be pressed, as the example of Serapion shews that all 
post-Nicene authors were not eager to force the latest catchwords of 
theological controversy on the faithful.’ In spite of its relatively 
mediocre character the sermon is not without a certain charm, for it 
affords a lively picture of a preacher devoid of extraordinary talents 
fighting an outworn religion with the fresh enthusiasm of a new and 
vigorous faith. R. P. Casey. 





a — i — -  d 


Tod avrov "APavaciov apyvemurxdmov *AdeEavdpeias® 
"Eénynots tept rhs amarns Tov SiaBddov Kai THs 
trdvns Tov cidadwv. 

1. “Oca 5 duéBodos rapeojveyxe TH yevee Tov GvOpiruv Sew areryy, 
Kata Tov jperépov yévous é dpyis cvverxevdcato Kal THy Tovnpiay Kal! 
Hpav éunxavycato. Gov yap Tov roijcavros Hpas HAAoTpiwcer, tapadeicov 
Hpas é&éBadev, Oavdrw pas wapadédwxer, duaprias évéBadev, POopay ipiv 

§ mpovéévyncev, rovous Hiv érevonoe* TovTwy Tov KaxGv (jas) évérAnoe 6 
movnpos, Tovtwv éppicato 6 ayabds Oeds, Set Se epixerGar Kai rovypiay, iva 
yrovres mpds tiva txouev dogpariwwpeba. airois yap Kalas yéyovey Kal! 
jpav... Kaxia Tois Kexoopnpévors tmpovévnrey dxocpiav, mpobéuevos yap 
Hpas God tov dyabod ddAoTpiBca, tayidas cvwvertHTaTO piv dud Te otpavod 

10 kal dépos Kai yijs cai Gadrdoons, va Srov dvaveiowpev 7 Tepotpadoper, 
2 wai) de 


-_ a .-dh S&S Baraca, Oo. A GT Oe Me 





1 Cf. R. P. Casey ‘Serapion of Thmuis, Against the Manichees’, Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies xv, pp. 24-25. 
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reprnpbaper ols cvverxevdcato. Gewpynoas yap ori Kada Ta Syprovpynpata, 
mpuras Tovros érexeipyoev Has Tov Sypovpyod dmadAotpiacat. apmpds, 
dnoiv, 6 otpavds, Kexpnoopat aire, droxpyoopat aire cis TO oKoTicat’ Kai 
pws paivy, Eorw oxorewds trois dvOpiros’ Kal tiv raw tov Symovpyy- 
parwv eis dragiay xaG jpav xabuorduer, ta yap Kat’ ovpavov rev Snprovpyy- 5 
parwy KddAn brodexviwy dreatépnoev Has Tov mpooKuveiy Tov woLNTHVY Kat 
adévres tov Sypovpyov éornpev cis Ta Syurovpyjpata Kal yéyovey jpiv 7 
ragis els drafiay kai 6 Kécpos cis dxoopiay Kai Td pas cis oKdTOS Kal TO 
mompara eis rpookuvypata. ered) pice dpeyerat } ux KaAod, Oeardpevos 
cis ri kav dvéveuxey % Wuxy, KaAAn droxpice mporeive, va tov KaddoTwv 10 
droorepyn Oy tepbeis St (rictw) 7G Spopw tav dotpwv Kal rip tdgw THv 
car’ ovpavov Wevdas civappévny éxdderey tiv mpovoiay éxBadrov, wa pH 
Edpeba OG Bovropevar cwlerOar’ Kai & xpy erknrioa rapa Oeod, radia, 
gnoi, Tavta Tapa Tov dotpwv Cyrei, cvxohaytycas Ta Sypsovpyjpara, iva 
py fyrnOy 6 Snmovpynoas’ Kai Ades Kadas Tois Touprais évdovs Kal 15 
oxjmara émcrerydeupiva mepleis Kai to noovyn Tav piOwv Td Weddos kpiwas 
gyoiv, 6 obpavis yerva. 

2. Kdpod dvéxer Oar prqpovetorros pvOwv ev nap" ovx iva paves Tov 
dywov torov aicxpav pynpovevow, GdX’ iva ta aicypa évradOa éeyyévra 
Aevdepwion Tos Karexopévous TH araty. ov yap 6 dréctoXos KatoKvyngev 20 
pynpovetoat Ta dd tov mpdgewv adda (kal) dinyjoacOa, “ody iva,” 
dyoiv, “tadra pabwpev, GAN’ iva tovrwv edevPepdpev”* rd yap  dppeves Rom. i 27 
dppeot Thy doxynpooivyy Karepyalopevor”, aicxpa mpagis kai od weuvov Td 
pipa, dvayxaia 8 % Ocparcia. mas yap 6 Oepareiwv EAxos dvéxerat 
dvewdias, podiver Tas xelpas’ éav yap peivwor xabapai ai xeipes, eryséver 25 
voun. émrei roivuy rd Weddos eAdyéar Sei, va havy 6 EAeyyos.... Corxev 
yap & movnpds trois ta Oavdoipa pdppaxa Sidodiow yAukéow exrdpacw, 
ovTws Kai abros AéLeot kadais THY wovnpiay Kpiwas EAabev ériBovdrciwv da 
THs tEwbev exurxidcews Kai ws mad of Ta Pdppaxa diddvres od yupva 
da ri mixporyta wapéxovow, GAA TH ciOurpévy Tpody éyxpirrovew Thy 30 
movnpiav, ovtws éfers Kopas Kal oxnpata émiterndevpéva éuBadrov TH TaV 
pvOwv rrdvy Kai TH THS doeAyeias HSovA Kai mpooGels Tov éoprav Tiv péeOnv 
kai tiv éoriav, va Bapuvopevor pi weprepyarwpeba tov piOwv Td Weddos, 
GAN’ éoprdLwpev cal?’ Eavrov yupvovpevor dua Tov olvov, HAG pupdpevor Sa 
tiv doéBeay, aicxpa Pbeyyopevor Kai macxovtes. Kai mavra évdédwxe TH 35 
pdovg, wa ph LytynOh 5 Tips cwdpooivys Exdixos, ered yap éwpa sre 
ouvreiver eis 7d Ociov Hpav 7} Wrxy, ciodye pH dvtas Oeovs, iva Tov dvros 
exréowpev Kai Tovros TepeTiOnor porxeias, iva pn doxnowpev Twppooivyv. 

3. Tis yap dxovwv dre Oeds xara tov piPov,—eirep ydp cio Aeyopevor 


Geot,—éAAa SH tis dxovwv Sri eds Tis dv Kai rpGros Oedv Tadpos yéyover, 40 


2 éwexcipoev Q waddv 12 Wevdos 17 yevvara, cf. 7. 32, 8.8 
20 Ths dwarns, cf. 7. 30 34 MAOd pupodpevor 38 potxeipas (sic) 
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iva wapbévov ovdjoy «al wddw yxpvods, iva KoArous épnpwon Kal maddy 
derés, va veaviay «is mapa diow idoviv dprdcy, tis oix dvdoynra 
pupeioOar bv mpockuvel. «i yap & mporxuvotimevos peraBdAdrga Ti diow, 
iva POcipy Yuxiv 7 6 dvw Aeyopevos Karépyerar dia doéAyeav, ti rABwow 
g OF KdTw KvAWpevol, pipovpevar Tov MpoaKLvotpevov. Hdovias dé érecayGeions 
TH Yuxy éoxdrwra: mpds Sudywwow tov mpaypdtrwv’ dowep Kovoprod 
eurecovros év TH 6POaAUG dreorépyrat 7 dys Tov dSiaxpivew, ovrws mdOous 
eurecovros TH Wuxy ovdiv Siaxpive: } raSoica Kai dowep 7 Tod KYBepyyrov 
réxvn éredOdvros xepavos drddAvrat, otrws érepyopévwv raav tH Yry7 
10 WrTHTa 6 Aoywrpds. Soa xaxd 5 dud Boros reprepydcaro, iva yvioOy, doa 6 
Geds dyaba 5a Xprrod éxapicaro’ Grav yap pavy 7) tpodAaBorca Hpas vooos 
da tiv érBovdyv, 7 xpovia éxeivy cai mwodvraproixiros davycerar rod 
iarpod % divayus. 
4. Udvra éxivnoe xa? jpav 6 dudBodos’ ra pév Exovra, ra 5% dxovra. 
1g ovpavov xa’ iypiv odx Exovra, ob yap Oéd« (5) odpavds wpooxuveioOa AAA 
pyviav tov mporxuvotpevov. 3 52 py Bovdrera otpavds mporyapurdpevos 
TS py GédXovr. wai cvxopavtncas To Sypovpynpa mpds Td mporKvveicba 
dreatépnre” Scov én’ airov rv) mporxwoipevoy trod mpooxuveicba 
dmeatépnoey Soov én’ airdv.... ov yap Oeds taira date’, jpas de 
20 dpedei,—éverAnoe Huey ras xapdias pwr, iva py SefdpeOa tiv drAnOeav. 
todXol, pyoi, Geoi cai py CyreioOw 5 els" xai yAuxeia 4 Hdov7y, tapopdcOw 7 
cwdpporivn Kai ot Geol, dyciv, doeBotow, py Lyre Td cepvdv' Kai ols 
dédwxev jyiv 6 Oeds Kadois, Tovras éxpyoato xa’ Hpyiv od Kara Tov Oedv. 
adds, pyaiv, 6 xpvads, xwvevérOw cis Perdos xai 5 dpyvpos ywiobw dyaApa 
a cis dwdryy xai of Aapmpot AiG cis GAAnv exivorav Kai‘ Ta oivdevdpa 
ddopilécOw Saipoor xai myyai dvarilécOwoav GdAA[H]Ao1s Kai of rorapoi 
érépots xai 7) OaAacoa adXors. 
5. ‘Oxva Aéyew, cvveicaow 88 of ciddres’ éorovdacey dAXoTpBoTA Ta 
Snprovpyjpara, érevonoe traira. inyxotocape jpeis, od yap dvdyKyn (Sr) 
30 pas eiAxvoev, dAAA weioas ChaBer, Gorep of ciyeveis Trav raidwy tropbei- 
povrar, da yAvxéwy trwav dard tav yovéwy dmocvAGvta. ovtws Kai 6 
diaBoros cis rapddeecov cicehOav Weigev Sri xaddv 7d dévdpov wai évéBadrev 
idv, trois yap xadois dvadierar pOdvos. i 5& dvOpwrov é& mapadciow 
Sairnpa ayyéAwv Exovra, pirovpevov irs Tov tAdcavtos, rerysnpuévov td 
35 TOD Snprovpynoavros . . . mavra elyev Sedopéva ro avOpurw cis Aeroupyiay, 
mavra eis drnpeciay, ovx Hveyxev Tov dvOpurov Thy cirpayiav Kai rpoonOev 
ds gidos, pace St ra Tov exOpav, iéBare rev wAacHévta mpds Tov 
mAdoavra, érebe mapaxovew. iva aitos muctedOy, te rov Oedv dpyorOjva 
eis abrods Sypiovpynoavra Kai 6 ebepyérns ob emotedOy, 5 8% aivdovdos 
40 MpoeruateiOn’ Kaito. mponodpadicato & Geds Kai freiAnoe Odvarov, éav 
wapaxovoy, odx iva drobavg, &dX’ tva py wapaxoveas pi) drobavyg. 5 8% 


14 tov dxov 
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égararnoas Kai meivas Kal AaBwv aiypddwrov tov dvIpwrov kai . . . éredy 
LaBer, érérguyfey atte 1a Seopa, errnOvver aitd rhv drarny, iva pyrore 
ris Kaxoupyias aicOavopuevos Lnrnon tov ciepyérnv. Sa Totro da ra 
roavra éinriwoev aitd 6 didBoros Sixrva’ WeLev oipavdv cai Pyotr, 
mpookuvetre, Kai HAtov Oeomoes, va Ocod exréowpev Kai ceAnvyny GAdus 5 
typaoOat Tapa To mpérov KaTecxevacev. ToAXOVs dvdpacvev TOUS p17) GvTas, 
iva Tov Gvros éxrécwpev’ Extnoe tpo dpOadrpav appévwv yupvas Ondcias ws 
Geovs, iva of dfOadrpoi yuprviy riv mpooxvvovpévny Spavres eycipwow Kal? 
éavrav tiv Kxabeddovcay Hovyv. ovtws yotv érbupiay dpa 8 Spdoews 
mpoBeBAnpévny’ Kai yap tots ixOvow od Kabapds 5 xahxds mpoBdAAerar GAAG 10 
da THs tpopys Kputropevos’ Kai viv dydApata xwvevOévta mAdcpact Kai 
réxvais meprepyal Le lo Per{ra) pepe yupvd, xpirret év adrois Ta évedpa, Tapa- 
Seryparile. tiv Onreiav, rapogiver tHv Hdovyv, cxavdadiLer Trois dppevas 
ddioracbat Gcod, drwheicbar tiv cwdpooivyy, pilot rv doéAyear. Tis 
yap yuvh Thy vopLopevnv Oecav yuprviv dpoca xadvrrerOa crovddle 7 tis 15 
as Tedovoa. éopras potxeias Geod airs ovveidnow avbpi pvAdoce ; 

6. Kai d€ov xatraxdaoa tas rayidas. mpocexivnce piv tas émPBovdds” 
tip éri wip ra id’ airav tAacbévra Kai id’ abray Trois Tolyors ypadévra, 
va waoa réxvn Kal’ Hav, kal 7 ypadixy Kai 7 rAactuy be’ dy wAdrra, 
cai 9 Aageiovoa 8 Sv Aagkevar, Kai 7 yewpyotoa tovs Kaprovs édiSov cis 20 
Kavow Kai of Kadoi pooxor (eis) mpdcxoppa Kai Ta oKxuddy puta piv eis 
mrdvynv. Kai racav érevonce THv Snpuoupyiav Kal? hpav, iva dua mévtwv (47) 
avy Tod cwrhpos 7 Sivayis. Kdpoi Aeyérworav of "EAAnves worepov Wevdeis 
ot piOor # dAnOeis ; exérworav Ta aloypd, olov d-yabdv Kexdprora jpiv’ [od] 
Ta Tav tpoydve dvaxdrTwpev, THY KaKiv KAnpovopiav Siacvpwpev adbryv’ 25 
ot dro SovAwy eLevyerobévtes od Katoxvoto. rodAdxts THv Sovdciav Tov 
marépwv dvexbécba, iva xdpw dor 7G eAevPepdcavtt. dorep Kai of ard 
xepavos Siacwhévres odx adnAws pynpovevovar Tov wepiotatixav Sevav Kal 
dorep oi ard vorou éyepOévres mpds TO edxapioreiy TG latpS THY Kéxwow 
eqyoivrar, clareopey trois Karexopneba, iva yvapev To péyeOos rips xdpitos. «i 30 
yeudeis oi i ior, xdpes 7@ dradAdéavte TO  Yedbos" «i 82 dry Seis oi i ior, xdpes 
7 owoavtt. ire yap ipeioaro é 6 cimav ore otpavis dybve, eire 6 vids abrod 
dréxoper avror, ri Sidwow aitG dBos. ci yap 6 vids drérepev Tov TaTépa, ovTE 
5 marnp Geos 5 rabdv ovre 6 droxdWas vids, dpdcas & ob rowwotow Huérepor 
vio. adrod, dyciv, xarérev raidas, iva pi) 5 éroinoe Twatpi rdOy id’ Sv 35 
eyévvyos, kai xaréme Oeds Acyopevos ods éyévva’ Kal pyryp pewapérvy viod 
Zwxev AGov, 6 5& AdBpws orevdwv tov aida Katrarieiv oix yobero Aiov 
} viov. 

7.. Aioxpa ratra Kai aidotpar A€ywv, dre St HAGE His, drep ye viv 
aicxvvopeba eMGovons jpépas aidovpeOa. ovyxaipw tyiv cai cvvevxapicTa 40 
4 dv«erva (sic) 25 d:acvpoperv 27 Swoe (sic) 34 dwoxadvyas 

37 Aavpas 
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rt ols mpocexivouy tuov of mwarépes Kal of mpdyovor dua ordpatos déyew 
katoxveire al dxovew &:’ dtwv oik dvéxerOe. érei roivyy toaavry yéyove 
petaBorn, cirwpev Ti émionoapev Kal edyaproTnowpeV TO ayaTycavTt Tacav 
petaBodrnv. mwepeeOnxev TG Aeyopévy warpi Gedv Kai dvdpav Kata TovTO, iva 

5 ToAAas wapbévas SuapGeipy. Kai éxeivor pév of Acyopevor Geoi diuépOerpav 
mapbévous, 5 dé Kai rws mapbévous Typel Ews yypovs’ Kal 6 piv rapa diow 
xarndber, 6 dt iwip diow avnOev. Sri St radra 7a mpdypara Wevd7.. . . 

ei yap éyévvwv Oeoi rére, ri rabdvres viv od yervaow; dpa eyjpacay Kai 

obroe } teOvixacw kai tris 6 owppovyncas; add’ dpa yevvaow kal viv Kai 

10 Torovrot ov gaivovrar; «i yap AOdvara. yervOow eéverAnPyoay (Gv) ra 
oipravta, py Tov Oavdrov ovyxdrrovros Tovs yevvwpévous’ GAN’ ove 

éyevvev of pH dvres, of 88 wountal Kadas Ad~as cuvOévres Kaxdv Weddos 
évéOnxay. ef ob yap éravcavto oi ronrai, ob paivovra yevéoas Ded’ Kai 

ei piv Hoav Towira é dpyns Tas wapbevous Tas Tapa dvOpuiros Tepepyalo- 

15 pevot, TE maOdvres év TocoOUTw aid. é& ob of dxpor Tov mwowmrav éAnpyoay ; 

dpa otk eldov wapbévov xadjv éxi ris ys’ dpa obK« éxuwnOy 4% erbupia 

abrav ; obxére «is tatpov peréBarev, ovxére xpvods cis KdArovs, odKért % 
rapbévos peiye, 6 8? dudxwv SuoKer Kal 7 piv wapBévos Kara Tov piov TH 
cwhpooivy érepedopevyn Epvyev, 5 8% Acyopevos Geds TH doeAyeia. exAvdpevos 

20 ob xarekduBaver ; érady d& 7) pev wapBévos Edvyer, iva peivy wapBévos, 5 Se 

Oeds diwxev, va ovdjoy tiv advOpwrov—aicyivopa Aéyew, dvdyxyn Se 

eleiv. re 5¢ Kai Qwrds dvareiAavtds Twes dvacyuvTovow Kai dyavaxtovow 

[&] dydApacw aicxpois cai Oédover vaois piv eva év ols radra ra- 
pucvovrar .. . Kai xpnoa Ta Acipava, iva pabwpev Tivwv arnAdypeOa. 6 

25 5¢ Suixwy Oeds éx trav Epywv ywwoOjoerar. “Iwond véos dv+Kxal Sovredwv 

Cf. Gen. wap’ dgiav érayyedAopévys tis Seoroivys Kai BiaLopévns Kai éAxovons 
XXXiX 12 Gdixey Tov xiTava Kal Eduyev cepvas’ Kal 5 piv cepvds dvOpwros (uaddov) 
peta cwhpooivys cis Serpwryprov cai pera cepvdrntos as SodAos 7) peta 
dxodacias Seordrns’ 6 5é Acyopevos Oeds trav Wevdwvipwv ediwKe rapbévov 

3° kai ov KateAduBavev. pwvvver yap swppoaivn kai Ondeiav, éxAver yap Kai 
dppevas Hdovy’ ws 8 apyylev 4 yi Kai airiy Geds Acyopevy, odoa 5é 6 eet, 
pacapéevn THs twapbévov xata Tov piPov—ovdev yap TovTwv dAnOés—xai 
Katayvovea tov Sudxovros peréBarev cis putdv, pyoiv, tiv mapbévov, 5 Se 

cal peraBrAnbeions ris mapSévov ob covpperéBarey Tiw émibvpiav dAdAa 

35 xAddov drodpérerat kai tTHv WrTnOcicay Keadriy aro THs viknodons crepe. 

kai (un)viw yotv rovs orepavous Tovs év dyave Tis ViK@OL’ XopryouvTeEs TOU 
arrnPevros cipBorov pépovow eri ryv Kepadny orépavov Addvys, crepavwpa 

Tod vixnbévros, of viv vixav Soxoivres. érerdn S& raira WevdH, xaps TH 
GAnGeia. Sri eppicOnpev. ei S5é ratra adAnOj, exérwoav Ti aicxivyy oi 

go oreddovres. i yap of dvOpwrot taira érdacay, ai 52 Oeparrevdpevar Suvdpers 


2 dvéxeabas 5 hapbecipe 16 ior 19 éwepdopévn 23-24 «ara- 
puevovrat (sic) 25 edianxev 36 viw xwpnyourres 
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’ > , 4 > £ 4 ‘ e 4 ° >. ‘ 
TovTOs Ov xaipovow, p17) oikérworay Tovs vaovs ai cvKopavTovpevat’ «i yap 
Wevderar 7d dyadpa thy icoropiav, pydev wapedpevérw 7G Weide. i Toivew 
ob mapedpeva, patnv mpockuveis’ ci 5¢ TovTwY oUTws ywopuevwy Tapedpevel, 
rovras xaipet, of dé rovrors xaipovtes Saipoves pureio Oar Kai ob rpookuveicbat 
Gévor. 5 

8. Tid ay elrous epi aipatwr éxxioews, ti dé repi Karvod, ti 58 epi TH 

pi aipdrwy exxvoews, , 
dvewdias ; of mpoorKuvoivres droppdrrover Tas pivas Kai of mpoorKvvovpevor 
déxovrat. Kai émi piv tips oixias cov pavida aiparos ob BovdAe ideiv, év dé 
Trois vaois pupuddas Kal xiAuddas’ Kal év pev TH olxia gov avddv od Oédres 
axnoa, év 8& rais éoprais xaravAotor Kal tiv piv Ovyarépa gov aiayxpa 10 
PbéyyerOar ob Bovret, aicypas St wdas ev Tois vaois dover Kai THy yuvaikd 
gov yupriy ov Oédes twas Ccdcacbat, GAX’ obde ceavtdv, ds errw, rhv Se 
Ocay yupviy mpooxuveis, kaxov iroderypa cwppoovvns’ Kai dovdAov mpodiddvra 
tiv piow Krycacba ob mpoapyoa—sdei yap, ws mpoeipytat, oEepvorépa 

, - , ‘ or oe , , > , a 
xpyoacGar tH yAwrry—rov 5 dprayévra veaviay «is mapaxpynow TovTov 15 
mpookuveis’ Kal SovAnv piv ropvevovoay oix avéxyn xtncacba, tiv Se 
doxoteav Topveias tavtnv mpookuvets. % 5 arodoyia Katyyopias xeipwv 

‘ ‘ , ~ 4 , bad 4 aA > a , 
Kai To dppaxov trod EAxovs mixporepov, OTe yap Tadita éyxadovpev, Ti 
drodoyoivrat ; oldapev Kai Hpeis, Hyoiv, Ste ov Geol wore .. . pabdvres Gre 
WAL » > [ ‘ ‘ , ~ _, , as 6 A. e 
HALOS aviTXEV. OUK ELOL Geoi xai ri mpookuveis ; oixelot, yai, Tov Geov" 7 20 
drodoyia St oixeion Tod Oeod. iy Ady S€ oe Td Weddos’ bs yap avdpa 
CSnpmrovpynoey, dvdpaor. ... (oi yap) Tod Oeod oixeion ody bBpiLovew (ovde) 
Tod xrivavtos tiv Syp.ovpyiavy wapadpépover, ds pyre dvdpa éica... Kai 
> a ‘ a , ’ 2 2 , 2. 6 . ‘ 
cis yuvaixa pa wepemecciv.... .« . (Seixvvrac) bi dy epydferar éxOpa xai 
odx oixeia.  Oeds ydpous éxapioaro «is diadoyiv Kai rapapvbiay trav 25 
Ovyrav, iva voooivres Oepareiwytat avOpwrot Kai yuvaixes Tixwor THs 
gravOpwrias, 7) 58 Thy Topvetav doxotca Saipwv Tas cepvas trapapbeipaca 
GAASrpia Kai ov« oixela, Gorep yap Baciiéws cepvod ovdx of axodAacTor 

-~ - > - / , 
oixeior, GAX' of wepvoi. 


" Sos eRe. 
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SS mM M@, 


9. Zyr& aitod thy érayyeAlav, érvoxeopar ras pages’ od yap Td 30 
Aéyew Kade Cyretrat, GAAG TH perevae GAnOaav, Grav dxov’w Sti vads... 
»f* > , 7 « , > ‘4 ia 4 et fol 4 , 4 
edbis érarevoOy piv % didvoia . . . «i vadv exer Oeds eri ys wai xapai, cai 
otpavav éréxewa. Lyte yap Kat’ érayyedav Ta mpdypata. ei Oeds, ti 

= (| a J > 2S a , > ’ > > a“ , 

Cyreis emi yijs, cairo. cai émi ys Oeds, GAN’ odK ev KorTave KexAecopévos, 
oix eis dyadpa ovvdedepevos, ovdé Kaxovpyors trorWeis, ovdé payia Kata- 35 
KreoOeis’ ci yap obx ad’ jay KatecKxwwOn GAN id’ jay eyvpvoby, Bopev 
Ta KpurTopeva Kal yvapev Ta eAeyxopeva. rel Toivev érayyéAAovTat Oedv 

s ld id ‘ > id x , < a ‘ > ‘ > ‘ 
kat Geovs, dérwoav tiv érayyeXiav, py Sagatwoav piv vaois GAAG odpavois 
éréxewa, phy éxxérwoav alya, pi xarvifwor Ta dydApara, 6 pavris ph 


I olxeirwoav 4 xapiel (sic) daipovas pipeioOau 14 ™poeipnoa 17 wépvas 
19 dwodoyotvre (sic) Sri] dre 22 olxeiov 27 mapapepovoa 31 dxotow 
32 érawewwOnuev 33 ovpavous 34 “orra@ve (sic) 39 Kanvicwar 
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pawécbw’ <i yap Oeds évepyet, py terrérw, GAAG Kal wecdv dvacTyTH’ pH 
mapadpoveitw 5 Aéywv 7a péAAovTa, my dyvoeirw Ta wapdvtTa’ ci yap Exdpwv 
ylyverat xai rais diavoias éxminre wai ra mapdvta ody Spa, TXoAR émey- 
vooKer TA péAXovTa. 

5 10. BovAopa ravra A€yew, va racav Spooyjowpe tiv xdpw, adda 
Xpoviay Kai roAAnv ob puas Huépas Kal’ aipeow KarnoxeOnpev tois pvGois* 
éBapynOnpev 7H Wevda, orx uvdueOa dvaviar. FAGev Inoois 6 Svvapevos 
mavra Baordcai. ti yap Oédas; eerdow Trois pious; aidodivra oi 

Cf. Lk. xiv ypdiavres, ai dAAnyopia oix éOepdrevoray rovs pvOovs (ovd2) trav copay Ta 
77 8éypara’ obdérw éravcavro pawopevr. Srav vixavres meiowpev, Tore ei 
dpa macOnodpeba.... ... GAX’ édowpey Ta xaxd; téready édevOepwoas 
ovpavoist Kai adévres rovs pious, Sefwpeba tiv dAnOeav Kai dmoordytes 
porvopatwv, SefipeOa tiv dyabwovvny Kai droordvtes Tov py dvTwv Gear, 
mTporxvycwpey TO dvr. OeG, drapvycwpea To oKdrTos, dyaTnowpev TO Has, 
15 dwroppivavtes tiv péOny ayarnowpev vyoteiav, KatayvovTes doedycias 
doxjowpey cwdppocivyy. Tas ebyapotnowpev, TOS TANPHTwpeV Tov Adyor, 
was 88 cwryjcw ; od« waverat Incois ciepyerav, Ere cai viv ode GAG 
TH edepyeria cvvaigea Kai 7 edepyeria ob raverar ciepyetav, iva pH Tavod- 
peOa cixapirrotvres. Ere xadei, Eri owe, Ere pwrilea, Ere vovPerci—é Gis 
20 TpooKvvav yuvaika yupvay viv Suoroye Oeov—xai diapaprypav puriler Kai 
bea cipyvys wadedar ai dd Swwypov ornpile wai dui cravpod vevixyxev 
cal dua Oavarov éowoev Kai dua Kardpas éAevOépwoe tiv Katdpav Kai wavTa 


Cf. Gal. iii reroinxe wai dvéAvoe jpiv tiv dvwbev eriBovdyjy. ere roivey ovre TH 


106 caxiay rod érBovreicavros Suvapeba xatagiay dunyjoacba obre Td péyeBos 


25 rod evepyerycavros ob dia ydpw épvyapey Ta Kaxd, ebyapiotjoartes, ovx 
Saov ddeidopev GAN’ doov duvapeba, [xai] cvvaywpeba, va dxovebapev Kai 
mporexwpev, va morwhipev. pr aOernons tiv xapw* odyxt dvOpwros 
xéxAyrat’ odx Spows gov édidagev ottw eri ys, GAAa dvwhev eds, 5 mpd 
aljvwv vids, 6 mpd xpovov povoyerys, 6 év Sdéy mapa mrarpi, 6 mavTwv 

30 Seordrys, 5 r&v GAwv Kpityns éxpiOy bua o¢, va od ivwhijs. «i obv wavta 
oo exopyynoey, ba wavrwr ebyapiora TO Geo 7G Tavayiw TO TojoavTit ef 
apxis Kal tiysnoavre Kai TO pera radra werougxori’, 8° ob éroinoe Kai 
évevéwor Kai owe, ddfa, xpdros, rin iv dyiw mvedpati Kai viv Kal de 
cal eis Tovs oUpravtas aidvas Tév aidvev. “Apuyy. 

2 mapadpoveiro 6 «abaipecs 8 e&ardcw 18 ovvavgeirw 31 éxwpy- 
moe ebxapiorn 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
HENRY JULIAN WHITE AND THE VULGATE 


HENRY JULIAN WHITE was born in London on 27th August 1859, 
one of the three children of Henry John White of the mercantile marine 
and his wife Susannah Wadeson. He is survived by his brother 
(William), but his sister died some years ago. In 1go9g he married Clara 
Miller White, widow of Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Warden, I.M.S., and leaves 
no issue. His death occurred, after a short illness, on 16th July 1934. 
The funeral service took place on 19th July in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and was attehded by a large concourse of distinguished men ; the body 
rests in Osney Cemetery, Oxford. 

Dr White published some sermons and some minor works, but his 
name will always be especially associated with the study of the Latin 
Bible, particularly with that of the Vulgate New Testament. To this 
sphere of work he was led by the joint influence of Dr Sanday and 
Bishop Wordsworth. It was in fact Dr Sanday who introduced him to the 
bishop, whose helper and friend he was to be for well on to thirty years. 

The Dean’s co-operation in the series O/d-Latin Biblical Texts began 
with the famous second part (1886), in which he was associated with 
both of these scholars in studying the character of & (codex Bobbiensis) 
and other early MSS of the Gospels. The third and fourth parts were 
entirely his own work, namely, the editions of g (codex Frisingensis- 
Monacensis) of the Gospels (1888), and of various fragments of minor 
books of the New Testament (1897). But it is on the Vulgate of the 
New Testament that he has chiefly left his mark, and his first paper on 
this ‘The Codex Amiatinus and its Birthplace’, appeared in Studia 
Biblica, vol. ii (1890). 

The story of the origin of the Oxford Vulgate New Testament has 
been well told by the Dean himself in the seventh chapter of the 
fascinating Life of Bishop John Wordsworth by Canon Watson, published 
in 1915. It is not necessary to repeat what is written there, but as one 
who enjoyed the friendship of both Wordsworth and White, I should 
like to say that I was always struck by the fact that each of the two gave 
all the credit of the work to the other. Wordsworth was in fact fortunate 
in having so admirable a disciple, White in the leadership of a really 
great man, who broke through the narrow bounds of insular scholarship 
at a time when few dared or had enough imagination to do so. Both he 
and White derived much stimulus and joy from the friendship and 
co-operation of scholars in various countries in the course of collating 
many MSS. 
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The Gospel of St Matthew was published in 1889 ; St Mark in 1891; 
St Luke in 1893 ; St John in 1895 ; the Zpz/ogue, thus completing vol. i, 
in 1898; Acts in 1905. In 1911 Bp Wordsworth died: subsequent 
parts were brought out by Dr White: Romans in 1913 ; 1 Corinthians in 
1922 ; 2 Corinthians, with the aid of the Rev. A. Ramsbotham, in 1926. 
Galatians and Ephesians are ready for publication at the time of writing ; 
Philippians is far advanced ; and there is abundant material collected 
for the remaining books of the New Testament. As the problem is 
comparatively simple in Philemon, Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
and Jude, it is not very surprising that the Dean expected to complete 
the work in 1936. 

The plan of the Oxford Vulgate developed somewhat as it went along. 
The readings of Old-Latin MSS were introduced sparingly into the 
apparatus in Matthew and Mark, more fully in Luke, and completely in 
John and later. From Acts onwards quotations from the Fathers are 
included. Apparently the Bishop would have preferred to maintain the 
character of the Matthew and Mark apparatus throughout, but yielded 
to the representations of his junior. Something can be said on both 
sides, and the reader who is mainly interested in the text can consult the 
editio minor of the whole Vulgate New Testament, published by the 
Clarendon Press and the British and Foreign Bible Society jointly on 
17th Jan. r912, where the text after Romans is provisional. The larger 
work is an artistic production which reflects the highest credit on the 
Press, as well as on the editors. It can be used easily, and the margins 
are ample enough to include extra notes arising out of the "progress of 
discovery. There can be little doubt that in the text we have got 
practically what Jerome issued, at least so far as the Gospels are con- 
cerned, for the extent of Jerome’s work on the rest of the New Testa- 
ment is still debated. 

Yet the text itself has not passed without criticism in certain quarters. 
The late Professor Turner thought that more attention should have been 
paid to the oldest MSS, especially those of Italian origin." Those he 
was thinking of especially were the Claromontane MS (Vat. lat. 7223, 
saec. vii) in Mark, Luke, John? ; the St Gall fragments for about half 
of the Gospels, and M (Milan, Ambros. C 39 Inf.). If he had known 
of the Autun palimpsest he might have added it. Turner’s views, in their 
turn, however, are not universally accepted. 

Probably the editors would not now print the text of codex Brixianus 
(/) below the text of the Gospels as the type of text Jerome used for 
revision. This was Hort’s view, but is, I fancy, now quite given up since 

1 The Oldest Manuscript of the Vulgate Gospels, deciphered and edited with an 


introduction and appendix by C. H. Turner (Oxford 1931) p. xxi. 
2 See now Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, i (Oxford 1934) no. 5. 
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Burkitt’s demonstration that it is secondary.' Hoskier and I inde- 
pendently proved Jerome’s knowledge of the a type in Luke, and Vogels 
argues for yet another ‘ Vorlage’. Perfect accuracy in collation is to be 
dreamed of rather than achieved. It is therefore not surprising to find 
Mr E. W. B. Nicholson, sometime Bodley’s Librarian, telling us* that 
some omissions in the collation of O were communicated by him to 
Prof. White, or Dr Glunz giving us a revised collation of X in his 
History of the Vulgate in England (Cambridge, 1933).° Neither collation 
was made by White himself. Nor can the editors be blamed for 
occasionally overlooking patristic quotations. If Dr White had done 
nothing but bring Sabatier’s references up to date, the service would have 
earned our gratitude.‘ 

By his will, drawn up in 1930, he left his ‘Vulgate’ books, ‘according to 
a list he had made ’, to the Christ Church Library. The list, however, had 
not proceeded beyond half a dozen entries, as he had failed to find the time 
within the past four years to complete it. We shall never know exactly what 
was to be entered there. But those responsible for the transference of 
the books have taken the generous view, and have included in the gift 
every book, pamphlet, and paper in the Dean’s possession that had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the Old-Latin Bible, the Vulgate, or 
St Jerome. The College thus comes into possession of hundreds of 
items, constituting one of the best libraries in the world on the Latin 
Bible.’ Not only so: the voluminous Vulgate correspondence, which 
the Bishop and the Dean combined had conducted over a period of 
nearly sixty years, has also been deposited in a sealed box there, with 
the understanding that it must not be opened before 16th July 1959. 

The ‘theological’ books, numbering about two thousand volumes, 
were bequeathed to the Salisbury Theological College, where they will 
be of use to candidates for the priesthood. 

He, being dead, yet speaketh. A. SOUTER. 


WHO WERE THE B’NAI Q’YAMA? 


EVER since the publication of the scholarly edition of the Homilies 
of Aphraates by Dom J. Parisot, O.S.B.,° with a Latin translation and 


1 J.T.S. i pp. 130ff. 

2 Summary Catalogue, vol. ii (1) (Oxford 1922) p. 500. 

3 Pp. 294 ff. 

4 For example, he made large use of the Vienna Corpus in this connexion. 

5 The late Pfarrer Josef Denk of Munich possessed another, which I was per- 
mitted to examine carefully in 1913. Unless I am mistaken, it is stored, along with 
his unpublished new Sabatier, in the Benedictine Abbey of Beuron in Bavaria. 

® In Patrologia Syriaca, pars prima, tomus primus, Paris, 1894; tomus secundus, 
cols. 1-489, Paris, 1907. 
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extensive prolegomena, opened up to scholars a wealth of information 
concerning the Syriac-speaking Church in Mesopotamia, there has been 
a lively interest in, and considerable controversy as to, the status of the 
ascetics dealt with in the sixth and seventh Homilies. The Syriac 
word which Aphraates uses in speaking of them is b’nai q’yama.’ 
Literally translated from the Syriac it would be rendered ‘sons of the 
covenant’ ; but the word ‘ sons’ here must be taken in the same sense 
as in the Hebrew phrase in the Old Testament, ‘ sons of the prophets’. 
They were men bound under a like covenant, for although the gram- 
matical root has not the connotation of a covenant, usage had developed 
that meaning. The word ‘q’yam4’ comes from a root which has the 
fundamental meaning of ‘rise up’ and ‘stand’. We may therefore 
consider the basic meaning of the word to be rising up to a higher and 
stable level. And this is actually the meaning of the word as Aphraates 
uses it in his Homilies. The problem, of course, still remains as to what 
that level was, whether, as Dr Burkitt maintained, the baptismal state 
(/. T. S. vi 522) or, as Dom R. H. Connolly conjectured, that of ‘ monks, 
for their manner of life was characteristically monastic’ (7. 7. S. vi §35- 
536), or that of pre-monastic ascetics, as would seem to be correctly set 
forth by Dom Cuthbert Butler in his chapter on ‘ Monasticism’ in the 
first volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval History, as follows : 


In Syria and Mesopotamia, whether in the Roman or in the 
Persian territories, there was at the beginning of the fourth century 
what appears to have been an indigenous growth of asceticism ana- 
logous to the pre-monastic asceticism found in Egypt and elsewhere. 
The institution was known as the ‘Sons of the Covenant’, and the 
members were bound to celibacy and the usual ascetical practices, 
but they were not monks properly so called. We hear much of 
them from Aphraates (¢. 330); and Rabbula, bishop of Edessa a 
century later, wrote a code of regulations for priests and Sons of the 
Covenant. As he wrote also a Rule for monks, it seems clear that 
the Sons of the Covenant did not develop into a monastic system, 


1 The form of the phrase for the sons of the covenant is, in the singular, bar 
q’yama, in the plural, b’nai q’yama; for the daughters of the covenant, barth, 
b'nath q’yama. 

2 Dr Burkitt in his Early Eastern Christianity (London 1904) had said: ‘1 believe 
the b’nai q’yama were simply the baptized laity of the early Syriac-speaking 
Church’, and in reply to Dom Connolly’s criticism of his opinion, while acknow- 
ledging that the evidence is ‘exceedingly elusive’, he again stated his position : ‘ if 
I am right the b’nai q’yama are simply communicants; if Dom Connolly is right, 
they are a special order of ascetics’ (J.7.S. vii 11). In the final summing up of 
his views Dom Connolly, although he had seen no objection to calling them monks, 
says of the b’nai q’yama: ‘they were, I believe, the first ascetics of the Syriac- 
speaking Church ...; they should not be treated as though they were practically 
identical with the cenobites, or monks proper’ (J.7.S. vi 537). 
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but the two institutions existed alongside of each other till at any 
rate the middle of the fifth century (p. 526).’ 


The only point which appears open to question in this account is the 
implication that the type of pre-monastic asceticism was peculiar in that 
it was indigenous. It was neither more nor less indigenous in Meso- 
potamia than it was in Carthage, in Alexandria, in Rome, in Constanti- 
nople, or in any of the other great centres of Christianity in the early 
ages of the Church, the witness to its existence being found in practi- 
cally every contemporary Christian writer, Latin as well as Greek. 
Wherever the Gospel was preached, the ascetic ideal of forsaking lands 
and possessions and human ties, which formed an element of that 
Gospel, was also set forth and everywhere found numerous followers. 
It is not difficult to shew that the ascetics, such as are found in the 
pages of Aphraates, are also to be met widely in Syriac-speaking lands, 
and that furthermore they answer quite clearly to a class of ascetics 
and virgins common wherever Christianity existed in the centuries 
before the rise of monasticism. Their peculiarity in Mesopotamia was 
that the sons and daughters of the covenant continued to exist side by 
side with and distinct from monks and nuns, not only down to the 
time of Rabbula, as noted by Dom Cuthbert Butler, but even down to 
the end of the seventh century, as is shewn by the following quotation 
from Isaac of Nineveh. The passage is taken from a treatise on 
various types of solitaries, given in an appendix to the volume of the 
writings of Isaac of Nineveh, edited by Bedjan (Paris 1909): 

Of one kind is the manner of life of good secular Christians and 
of another kind is the manner of life of the b’nai q’yam4 ; and of 
another kind is the manner of life of those who are called monks 
(dayrayé). They do not marry wives or eat flesh ; and they wear the 
habit of solitaries ; but their tonsure is smaller than that of the soli- 
taries and larger than that of the b’nai q’yama (pp. 602-603). 
Unfortunately Mar Isaac was more interested in the manners and 

customs of the solitaries than in those of the b’nai q’y4mA, and he gives 
no more information concerning the latter. 

It can further be shewn that not only the b’nai q’yam4, but also 
their female counterparts, the b’nath q’y4ma, continued to have separate 
existence. George Hoffmann, in his Ausziige aus Syrischen Akten 
Persischer Martyrer (Leipzig 1880), reproduces the story of a young 
Persian woman,’ who being converted to Christianity pledged herself 
immediately after her baptism as a barth q’y4mé ; and later, in order 

1 Translations of the two sets of ‘ Admonitions’ referred to are given by 
Dom R. H. Connolly in the Downside Review, vol. vi (new series), pp. 155 ff and 

. 301 ff. 
me Translated from the Syriac of Mar Babhai of Mount Izla (seventh century). 
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the better to preserve her chastity, determined to enter a cloister and 
become a nun: 


Sie... ward getauft vom Qathdliqa und statt Hazarowai Marjam 
genannt. Alsbald beschloss sie ihrem Manne zu entsagen und ganz 
Christo anzugehéren. Sie ward Bundesschwester, d.h. ‘ sie bekraftigte 
ihren Bund mit dem himmlischen Brautigam’, und legte entspre- 
chende ‘einfache Kleider an, solche, wie sie die reichen Bundes- 
schwestern in jener Provinz anzuziehen pflegen’. . . . Sehr bald, um 
besser ihre Keuschheit zu hiiten, fasste sie den Vorsatz, Nonne zu 
werden und in das ihr empfohlene Schwesternkloster in der Stadt 
Nsibhin einzutreten (pp. 100-101). 

An interesting confirmation of the assumption that the b’nath q’yama 
answered to the dedicated virgins of the near East and the West lies in 
the fact that in the account of the martyrdom of the Roman virgin 
Agnes, given in the Acta Martyrum Orientalium (Pars II, p. 159), she 
is termed a barth q’y4m4. It was as well known to the writers of the 
Acta as to ourselves that she was a dedicated virgin living in her own 
home. 

It seems to have been taken for granted by certain writers that the 
b’nai q’yam4 were ascetics peculiar to the section of the country with 
which the Homilies of Aphraates are concerned ; but, on the contrary, 
the term by which they were known is found quite commonly in Syriac 
literature, and wherever they are spoken of it is without particular 
description or explanation as to who or what they were. In the Acta 
already quoted they are mentioned a number of times in the lists of 
martyrs, and in each case they are named after the priests ‘and deacons.' 
In the story of the martyrdom of the bishop Narses and his disciple 
Joseph, four b’nath q’yama are mentioned as being martyred at the 
same time (p. 100). They are evidently distinguished from certain 
other women, who are described as daughters of the world, i.e. lay 
women. In another account, a virgin named Tharba and her maid are 
each termed a barth q’y4m4, while the sister of Tharba is described as 
continent (p. 54).2 Sozomen speaks of this sister as a widow who had 
abjured a second marriage (Zecles. His?. 11, xii). 

In that curious and interesting document, De Virginitate, hy pseudo- 
Clement, we again meet the b’nath q’yam4. These two epistles are said 
by Harnack to belong to the third century. They are extant in Syriac 
in a fifteenth-century MS and may be translations from a Greek original, 
although there seem to be some indications that they might prove to 
be Syriac in origin. They describe wandering ascetics, who are some- 
what like the itinerant preachers of the Didache. The term ‘b’nai 


1 Instances occur on pp. 88, 105, 112, 122, 134, 135, 144. 
? |e per. 8 Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. iv p. 14. 
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q'yima’ is not applied to them, but the author sets forth that they may 
not lodge in any house where a barth q’yim4 is dwelling. This corre- 
sponds with a similar admonition given by Aphraates to his b’nai 
qyima, in which he says further that unless the men and women 
separate, it would be better for them to marry openly. ‘Women should 
dwell with women and men with men’ (Pair. Syr. 1, col. 260). This 
state of affairs pictured by Aphraates' existed in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. In the first fervour of their ideals, the ascetics and 
virgins were wont to live together in the same house, partly for the sake 
of the woman, who in those days needed the protection of some one 
answering to a husband or father, and partly for the convenience of the 
man, who needed the service of the woman in household duties. Such 
an arrangement was obviously open to objection and criticism, and very 
soon bred scandals. Bishops fulminated and councils legislated. ‘The 
Council of Ancyra (A.D. 314) dealt with the matter in its Canon XIX: 
‘If any persons who profess virginity shall disregard their profession, 
let them fulfil the term of digamists. And moreover we prohibit women 
who are virgins from living with men as sisters.’ 

The important point for our consideration here is that these con- 
ditions belong to a period before the rise of monasticism properly so 
called. Councils do not legislate except for standing abuses ; and the 
passing of this canon indicates the existence of men and women pledged 
to celibacy long before the introduction of monasticism into Asia 
Minor, and earlier even than the first beginnings of monasticism in 
Egypt. The ascetics and virgins in De Virginitate, the b’nai q’yama of 
Aphraates, and the virgins, men as well as women, referred to in the 
first clause of the canon quoted above, are all pre-monastic. 

It does not seem necessary to multiply the evidence for the wide- 
spread existence of pre-monastic ascetics and virgins. References to 
the writings of Origen, Tertullian, Methodius, Cyprian, and many others 
are to be found in any historical text-book covering the period.? And 
the fact that they were not monks and nuns seems self-evident.* 


1 This whole subject is admirably dealt with by Hans Achelis in his Virgines 
Subintroductae, Leipzig 1902. He speaks of the gentle nature of the admonition 
of Aphraates as an indication of primitive circumstances (pp. 48 ff). 

2 For instance, in La Spiritualité chrétienne, tome i, par P. Pourrat, Paris 1931 ; 
especially the second chapter entitled ‘ L’ascétisme dans les trois premiers siécles 
de l’église’. 

8 Bingham in his Antiquities (Book VII chap. i) blames Baronius and others for 
confusing monks and pre-monastic ascetics. He says ‘...there were always 
ascetics in the church, but not always monks retiring to deserts and mountains, or 
living in monasteries and cells, as in after ages’, And again ‘ Ascetic was a more 
general name than that of Monk; for although every monk was an ascetic, yet every 
ascetic was not a monk’, 
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Monasticism proper, in its cenobitic form, was unknown anywhere 
before its rise in Egypt at the end of the third century. Antony and 
Pachomius were the fathers of monks, and from their example and 
teaching all monasticism took its origin. At what period it penetrated 
into Mesopotamia is uncertain ; and when it did so, it did not displace 
the older institution. It would involve too lengthy a digression to go 
here into a study of the special characteristics of the b’nai q’yam4 of 
Aphraates, but it may be noted that, even as there is no evidence 
of their being monks, so also there are passages which shew that they 
were not hermits. Aphraates bids them not attend banquets and not 
put on the richly ornamented garments commonly worn on such 
occasions (Patr. Syr. I, col. 273). His admonitions as well as his pro- 
hibitions suppose them to be living freely among lay people. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that Rabbula, in the canons 
referred to by Dom Cuthbert Butler in the passage quoted above, 
legislates for the b’nai q’yim4 and the secular clergy in the same docu- 
ment, thus classing them with ecclesiastics living in the world, rather 
than with monks, with whom he deals in another and separate code of 
regulations. 

When it comes to the question as to how the Syriac phrase has been 
translated into other languages, a flood of light is thrown upon the 
uncertainty in the minds of even the most careful scholars as to who 
and what were the b’nai q’yam4. Writers are not only diverse in 
opinion one from the other, but they are even divided in their own 
minds. There seems to be no contemporary evidence in the matter,’ 
nor any instances of translation down to comparatively recent times. 
In the eighteenth century we have the Latin version in the Acta 
Martyrum Orientalium (Romae 1748), edited by S. E. Assemani. He 
translates variously. He gives for b’nai q’yama and b’nath q’y4ma, 
‘clerici et virgines sacrae’ (p. 89); for q’yim4 of men and women 
‘sacri virorum ac mulierum coetus’ (p. 134) ; and referring to the same 
group, for q’yama, ‘ minores clerici’ (p. 135). In another instance, six 
of the b’nai q’yam4 appear as ‘monachorum’ and seven of the b’nath 
qy4m4 as ‘virginum Deo sacrarum’ (p. 144); and in yet another, 
q’y4ma is translated‘ clerum’: the bishop Ebedjesus admitted his 
nephew, first of all into the q’yam4, ‘clerum’, and soon after, into the 


! There, are, however, at least two cases of contemporary translation, direct or 
indirect, from the Latin or Greek into the Syriac : (1) the case already referred to 
of the Roman virgin Agnes in the Acta Martyrum Orientalium ; and (2) the trans- 
lation of Canon XV of the Council of Laodicea, in which, speaking of canonical 
singers, the Greek word xavomxdayr is rendered as b’nai q’yama. This is referred to 
by J. S. Assemani in Bibliotheca Orientalis, Cl tino-Vaticana I, Romae 1719- 
1728, p. 888. 
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order of deacons, by the laying on of hands (p. 149).' In the ‘ Ad- 
monitio’ concerning Tharba and her companions, S. E. Assemani 
states that the b’nath q’y4m4 were dedicated virgins who performed the 
office of the diaconate and that the b’nai q’yama were men who filled 
some kind of office in the Church.” 

Dom Parisot, when he translated the title of the sixth Homily of 
Aphraates, rendered the words b’nai q’yam4 as ‘ De Monachis’. This 
is not a literal translation of the phrase, as has already been explained, 
and the choice of this word really amounts to an assumption that they 
were monks ; whereas in the text of the Homilies the Syriac word for 
monk, ‘dayréy4’, never occurs, and the word for monastery, ‘ dayr4’, 
only in its earlier meaning of sheepfold or habitation.* Such charac- 
teristics of monks as are mentioned, celibacy, poverty, absence of 
landed possessions, prohibition of all trading and dealing in merchan- 
dise, the practice of fasting, vigils, and prayer, are common to all 
ascetics, not to monks alone, and the special characteristics of monas- 
ticism, which originated with the cenobites of Egypt in the third 
century, the dwelling together within an enclosure, under the rule of 
a superior, are not anywhere alluded to by Aphraates. 

J. Labourt, in his Ze Christianisme dans [ Empire perse (Paris 1904), 
considers that in the fourth century, when Aphraates was writing, it 
was very possible that ‘des cénobites fussent chargés du service 


inférieur de l’Eglise’ (p. 29). He translates b’nai q’yim4 as ‘fils du 
pacte ou de la régle’, and remarks that they may very well have been 
monks. On the other hand, in a note (p. 30) he calls them ‘ voués 
volontaires ’ and compares them to the povafovres of the Greco-Roman 
world of the fourth century. 

G. Bert, in his German translation of the Homilies,‘ uses the 


1 Following the apparent lead of Assemani it has been suggested that the b’nai 
q’yama may have been clerks in minor orders. It is evident that they had a definite 
ecclesiastical status, but that they were technically minor clerks seems to be sup- 
ported by only a slight amount of evidence. 

2 Speaking of the various classes of virgins he says: ‘ Tertia demum classis ex 
iis, quae Diaconatus munere in Ecclesia fungebantur, coalescebat, Cujus quidem 
classis Virgines, & Syris xan Kas Bnath Kiama, seu Filiae Foederis, ut & mares, 
qui ad Ecclesiasticum aliquod munus obeundum constituti sunt jroo wis Bnai 
Kiama hoc est Filii Foederis dicuntur’ (p. 32). He cites as his authority the older 
Assemani in Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. 3, pars 2, and quotes him almost verbally 
(p. 888). 

3 It is a simple matter to verify this statement, for Dom Parisot in Patr. Syr. II, 
col. 151 ff, has provided an exhaustive lexicon, which refers to its place in the text 
every important word in the Homilies. 

4 Aphrahat’s des persischen Weisen Homilien, aus dem Syrischen dbersetzt und 
erlautert, von G. Bert, Leipzig 1888. 
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expression ‘ Bundesbriider’, which accurately represents the meaning 
of the Syriac. 

Paul Schwen, who in his monograph on Aphraates translates literally 
‘Bundesséhne’ and ‘ Bundestéchter’, gives space to a careful discussion 
as to what the b’nai q’y4m4 actually were, and concludes that the 
fluctuating character of what is shewn in the sources, i.e. in Aphraates, 
makes it impossible to form a clear-cut opinion.’ 

It is true that the b’nai q’yam4 whom we meet in the Homilies have 
their apparent inconsistencies and their definite idiosyncrasies ; the 
monks later in Syria and Mesopotamia were also highly individualistic ; 
it was characteristic of that portion of the world for men and institu- 
tions to develop on individual lines. In the light, however, of the 
evidence before us, it would seem as though we may consider three 
facts as established concerning the b’nai q’yama: (1) they were not 
monks and nuns; (2) they were of that class of ascetics and virgins 
who were found, not alone in Syriac-speaking lands, but everywhere 
throughout the Christian world, from the very beginning, wherever the 
Gospel was preached ; (3) they remained side by side with and distinct 
from monks and nuns at least down to the seventh century. 

Even though these points may be conceded, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there yet remain certain very real problems to be solved 
concerning the ascetics described by Aphraates, especially as to their 
relation to the sacrament of baptism and to their practice of penance 
when lapsed, as set forth in the seventh Homily, On enitents. 
Perhaps some student, browsing in the by-ways of Syriac literature, 
may yet stumble upon further information as to the manner of life of 
these elusive b’nai q’yamA. 

Thus far the purpose of this study has been to make no assertion 
that is not based on solid facts and documentary evidence ; but in con- 
clusion there comes the temptation to hazard a pure conjecture. Is it 
not possible that those who had been married after baptism were not 
allowed to join the ranks of the q’yim&? This would explain why 
Tharba’s sister, although continent, was not a barth q’yamé ; it would 
point to the supposition that Aphraates was referring to two classes of 
ascetics when he said: ‘If any bar q’yam4 or holy man? (the word 
regularly employed to signify the profession of continence), desiring the 
solitary life, yet wish that a barth q’y4mé, of like profession with him- 
self, should dwell with him ... (Patr. Syr. I, col. 260); it would 
account for the fact that the Persian woman, whose story was quoted 


1 Afrahat: seine Person und sein Verstandnis des Christentums, von Paul Schwen, 
Berlin 1907: ‘...man muss m. E. bei dem schwankenden Charakter der Quellen- 
ussagen auf eine runde Formulierung verzichten ’ (p. 99). 


2 
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above, is said to have been baptized and then to have become a barth 
qyim4.' And if the hypothesis were proved correct it may be that one 
reason for the desire expressed by Aphraates (Pair. Syr. I, col. 345) 
that young men, who were undecided between the profession of the 
b’nai q’yam4 and the estate of matrimony, should be married before 
baptism, was that, in that case, there would be no barrier later to their 
becoming b’nai q’y4ma. 


PS.—In the interval between writing this paper and receiving the 
proofs I have been in communication with a Syriac-speaking monk, 
Rabban Ishoo Samuel of St Mark’s Syrian Monastery in Jerusalem. 
In reply to my question as to whether the term b’nai q’y4ma is still in 
current use, and if so, with what significance, he wrote as follows : 


In answer to your question I should like to inform you that the 
expressions b’nai q’yéma and b’nath q’yama, which have been trans- 
lated ‘monks and nuns or sons and daughters of the covenant’ 
spoken of by the Syriac literature writers up to the seventh century 
are still used in current speech among our Syriac-speaking people, but 
the words in more common use are dayrayé and dayaratha. 


In a later letter, replying to the question as to whether there exists 
at the present time any class of ascetics, not attached to monasteries, he 
answered : 


The terms barth q’y4ma (singular), b’nath q’yama (plural), are used 
for the priests’ wives (he probably means widows), who preach the 
Holy Gospel in the houses of the Christians, as missionaries do. 
They are not allowed to marry again after their husbands’ deaths, a 
time after which they leave all worldly matters and pass their lives in 
serving the churches. They are consecrated and have a kind of 
special |sa.aco/ (habit). 


MoTHER Mary Maung, C.S.M. 


1 The steps of her progress are instructive and significant. First, as a heathen, 
she had, according to the custom in Persia, married her brother; then, upon his 
conversion to Christianity, they had separated and each had remarried. Later, she 
was converted and was baptized, and forthwith she determined to forsake her 
husband, that she might belong altogether to Christ, and pledge her troth to Him 
as a barth q’yama; finally, in order the better to preserve her chastity, she became 
a nun. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE REIGN OF HEROD 
THE GREAT 


In a recent article in Zhe Journal of Roman Studies" | called attention 
to the fact that a confusion in Josephus has led scholars to attribute an 
incorrect date to the Syrian governorship of M. Titius, the predecessor 
of P. Sulpicius Quirinius. In the course of that short article, no attempt 
was made to enter into the more general question of the reliability of 
the whole chronological scheme of Herod’s reign as given by Josephus, 
but the evidence of a deeper corruption than many seem to suspect is so 
great, and the importance of the subject so considerable for any dis- 
cussion of the chronology of the life of Christ, that it seems worth while 

,to pursue the matter at greater length. 

Every one who has gone into the subject at all is aware that there are 
obvious blunders in the chronology of Josephus, but no successful 
attempt to remedy them appears to have been made. They are regarded 
as being due toa series of isolated ‘slips’ on his part, and the matter is 
left at that. Yet it is clear that Josephus is aiming at a serious and 
consistent chronology, and it would seem to be necessary to try to 
arrive at some theory to explain these errors consistently with his 
reputation for diligence. Now the clue to his chronological scheme is 
to be found in Ant. 15 § 121: ‘ Meanwhile, after the battle at Actium 
between Caesar and Antony had been joined, it deing the seventh year of 
Herod's reign, an earthquake caused much damage...’ This, together 
with the parallel passage in B. 7. 1 § 370: ‘In the seventh year, when 
the war of Actium was at its height,.. . at the beginning of spring, an 
earthquake, &c.’,? has led to the natural inference that the seventh year 
ran from Nisan 31 to Adar 30 B.c., and that the beginning of the reign 
is therefore to be dated to 37 B.c., when Herod actually entered into 
possession of his kingdom, although it had been conferred on him by 
the Triumvirate in Rome in December 40 B.c. 

That such was Josephus’s own view is beyond question, nor is this 
article seeking to refute that opinion. What it is meant to prove, how- 
ever, is that Josephus himself was misled by his sources, some of which 
appear to have dated the years of Herod’s reign as from 40, not from 
37 B.c. It might be urged on purely a Priori grounds that when, in 
December 40 B.c., Herod was formally proclaimed king of Judaea in 
the Roman Senate, he began to regard himself as such, and that he and 


1 Vol. xxiv part 1> ‘A Note on the Date of the Syrian Governorship of M. 
Titius.’ 

2 "Ev rovry «ai ris én’ ’Axriy paxns ovvecrapéivns Kaicapt mpds ’Avtwmnov éBddpuou 
8 dvros ‘Hpwdy rijs Baodeias «rd. Cf. B.J. 1 § 370 war’ Eros pev ris Bacideias 
EBSopov, dxpaovros 52 rou ’Axriov moAéuov. dpyxopévou yap Eapos, % yj KTA. 
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those in his immediate circle would presumably begin dating their private 
records by the years of the new reign, and that in the case of one or 
two documents which Josephus later used in compiling his history this 
dating was continued, even after the ‘ official‘ dating from 37 B.C. was 
introduced. But leaving all @ priori considerations out of account, the 
following argument seeks to shew that the accepted chronological 
scheme needs to be corrected in several places; and that a consistent 
explanation of a// the existing discrepancies can be found on the 
supposition that Josephus, in compiling his history, has failed to notice 
that, whilst in general his sources used the ‘ official’ method of dating, 
some document or documents used a different scheme—regarding the 
year 40/39 B.c. as the first year of the reign, and also apparently 
regarding Tishri as the first month of the civil year.’ 

Let us then review the passages in which we find evidence of chrono- 
logical errors : 

i. Ant. 15 § 247-§ 319: Schiirer? points out part of Josephus’s 
mistake, but does not notice how deep-rooted the mistake is, so that his 
simple explanation is quite inadequate. Briefly, the difficulty is this. 
In § 252, Josephus refers to the execution of Costobarus and his 
associates, the date of this event, which we may infer from § 260, being 
26/25 B.c. In § 292sq. Josephus describes the refounding of Samaria 
(Sebaste), an event dated on numismatic evidence most probably to 
27 B.C.,> whilst § 299 opens with the words: xara rovrov pév oby Tov 
énavrov tpirKxadéxatov dvta THs “Hpwdov Bacircias raby péyvora THY xwpay 
éxékaBev. In other words, Josephus places the events described in 
§ 292 sq. in the first year of the famine, 25/24 B.c. Nor does the 
difficulty stop there. Having described the famine of the years 25-23 and 
the assistance rendered by Petronius, governor of Egypt, Josephus goes 
on (§ 317) with the words: zepi 52 tov xpdvov éxeivoy Kal ovppayixov 
éreppev Kaioape revraxocious ériA€xtous TOv TwuaTopvAdkwy ods TaAXos 
Aidws éxi tiv "EpvOpay Odd\accav yer. Now this expedition was being 
prepared in 25 B.c., meeting an inglorious end in 24. Further, it 


1 To avoid misunderstanding it is perhaps necessary to point out that ‘Tishri’ 
here is only used for purposes of simplification as an alternative to autumn. As is 
generally known, in Hellenistic countries the civil year began more commonly 
with some autumn month so that, in the case of a writer such as Nicolaus of 
Damascus, we might expect this system of reckoning to be employed, even though 
it was not common to the Jews themselves. This fact would tend to make the 
suggested confusion in Josephus’s mind more understandable. In the article 
referred to, I had already suggested that Nic. Damasc. was the author of the 
account of the devrépa épis which had led Josephus astray. 

2 A History of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, by Emil Schirer, D.D. 
Trans. by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. Div. I vol. i pp. 405-406. 

3 Ibid. 
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seems evident from Cassius Dio’ that Petronius succeeded Gallus as 
praefectus Aegypti. The confusion is clear. 

ii. Ant. 15 § 380, where Josephus says that the rebuilding of the 
Temple was begun in the eighteenth year of Herod, although in B. /. 
r § 401 he ascribes it to the fifteenth. 

iii. Ant. 16 § 66-§ 270: there is no need to enter into a detailed 
discussion of this long and involved passage. In the article already 
mentioned, it has been shown that the events narrated by Josephus in 
§ 188-§ 270 do not belong, as he suggests, to the years after Herod’s 
return from Rome (§ 132), but must precede that event, since it was 
precisely because of them that Herod undertook that journey. 

iv. Ant. 16 § 136: epi d¢ Tov xpovoy rotrov ovvréAcav EAaBev } Kauoa- 
pea SeBacry, tv dxoddpe, Sexdrw piv ever mpds réAos eAGovons Tis 
Katackevys, éxtrerovons 5é THs tpolerpias cis Gydoov Kai cixoorov Eros Tis 
dpxis, éx’ ddvpmiddos Sevrépas Kai évevnxooris mpds tais éxatdv. Whilst 
accepting the date given in this passage for the celebration of the 
completion of Caesarea, scholars generally reject the en years given 
here as the length of time taken over the building, preferring the ¢we/ve 
years of 15 § 341.2. The #en is another of Josephus’s ‘ slips’. 

v. It is not without relevance that in giving the date of Herod’s 
death, Josephus twice®* refers to the length of the reign as having been 
thirty-four years from the death of Antigonus, thirty-seven from his 
recognition by Rome. It is surely not without significance that Josephus 
here employs a double reckoning. If his scheme was the only one 
recognized at the time, the second member is at least isrelevant, and 
the phrase dredeix6y BaorAc’s almost contradictory. 

vi. A final piece of evidence calls for comment. In his account of 
the closing years of Herod’s life, as is well known, Josephus’s narrative 
is full and detailed. Yet it will appear from a careful reading of 
16 § 271 sqq. that Josephus passes from the year 12/11 B.c. (Herod’s 
return from Rome) to the year 9/8 or even 8/7 B.c. (Saturninus being 
now governor of Syria). In itself this is surely odd, but a similar gap 
can be pointed out in two other places. Thus, having described the 
events of 40-34 B.c. with considerable fullness, Josephus passes (15 § 108) 
to the events of the seventh year, sc. 31/30 B.c., without apparently 
noticing that he has jumped three years: and again, apart from the 


1 Book liii 29: bk. liv 5: and cf. Mommsen Provinces of the Roman Empire 
vol. ii pp. 290 sqq. p. 276. 

2 ‘H pev 57 wédus obrws EferedéaOn SwdexaeTel xpive. 

3 Ant. 17 § 191: BactAetoas ped’ b pev dveider ’Avtiyovoy érn réccapa Kal TpdKovra. 
ped’ 8 82 id ‘Papaiwy dwedédanro énra wal tpdaxovra. B, J. 1 § 665: Baciretcas ag’ 
ob piv dwoxreivas “Avriyovov éxpatnoey Tav mpayparav ern Téccapa Kai tpdxovra, ag’ 
ob 3& ind ‘Papaiaw dwedeixOn Bacrreds éwrad wai rpidKovta. 
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Temple building, which cannot have excluded all other business, 
there appears to be another such gap between the year 20 B.C. 
(Augustus in Syria)’ and the year 17/16 B.C. (Herod’s first journey 
to Rome).? 

Such are the facts to be explained. And whatever be the merits of 
the following theory, it does at least appear to explain them all con- 
sistently. Let us suppose, then, that for the composition of his history, 
Josephus had at hand sources of two kinds, one set, which we shall call A, 
using the chronological scheme which Josephus himself used, namely, 
dating the first year of Herod’s reign to 37/36 B.c., the first month of 
the year on this system being Nisan, the other or B set numbering the 
regnal years as from 40 B.c. and regarding Tishri as the first month of 
the year. This latter document will contain the events of the years 
40-37, and we may suppose it to continue the narrative down to 34 B.C. 
On ié¢s reckoning, the year 35/34 is the sixth year of Herod. The earth- 
quake, we are told, occurred in the seventh year, and so it becomes 
easy to see why this event is mentioned next, as though it had occurred 
in the following year. If Josephus’s source for the earthquake story is 
an A document, as presumably it would be, since in both his references 
to the story Josephus dates it to the seventh year, the gap in his account 
becomes intelligible. 

The events of 27-23 B.c. The death of Costobarus and the two years 
of famine will be dated, on the A reckoning, to the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth years of the reign: the building of Sebaste (autumn, 27) 
to the thirteenth year on the B reckoning, and the sending of troops to 
Gallus (autumn, 25) to the fifteenth year on the same reckoning.* The 
source of error becomes clear if we draw out a table of dates and 
events as on the following page. 


1 For this date cf. Dio liv'7: é 7@ tpt év & MGpxos re ’AmovAnios wal Tovmros 
Zidwos. imdtevoay és tiv “Aciay komoOels xrA. Schiirer (op. cit. p. 412 n. 12) argues 
from this passage that it is quite certain that the Temple building began in the year 
20/19 B.c., since it began in the same year ‘in the beginning of which the Emperor 
went to Syria’. But, as Otto (Pauly-Wissowa, Supp. II Art. ‘Herodes’ 122 n.) 
points out, this argument is quite worthless. Schiirer himself (pp. 405-406) has 
had occasion to shew that mere juxtaposition in Josephus does not necessarily 
prove temporal proximity. 

2 For this date cf. infra. 

8 For some remarks on Josephus’s use of sources, cf. Schiirer ‘ Introd.’ 3, esp. 
p. 88. It is, however, impossible to agree with him when he says that ‘the detailed 
account given in the Antiquities, Books xvi and xvii, produces the impression of 
having been derived from one source’. 

4 If, as was suggested, the B system of dating begins the year with the 
month Tishri, the fifteenth year will run from autumn 26 to autumn 25 B.c.: 
and Gallus’s expedition appears to have started at the end of 25 (cf. Momm- 
sen, loc. cit.). 
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Actual order of events. A dating. B dating. 
B.C. 
27 (a) Founding of Sebaste 13th year 
26 (6) Death of Costobarus 12th year 
25 (c) Troops sent to Gallus 15th year 
25/24 (d) First year of famine 13th year 
24/23 (e) Second year of famine 14th year 





The correct order of events is a, b, c, d,e. Josephus has put them 
in this order: b, a, d, e, c. And the columns on the right will suggest 
how this may have come about. 

The date of the rebuilding of the Temple. If, then, we assume, as we 
seem entitled to do, that the supposed contradiction of An/. 15 § 380 
by B. 7. 1 § 401 is no contradiction at all, but that the ‘ fifteenth’ and 
the ‘ eighteenth’ years are identical, viz. the year 23/22 B.c., though on 
different reckonings, the following further arguments call for notice. In 
the first place, since the eighteenth year on the B reckoning begins in 
Tishri 23 B.c., and the fifteenth year on the A reckoning ends in Adar 22, 
then we may conclude that the building operations were begun between 
these two months, a conclusion at which Schiirer arrives,’ though on 
quite different grounds. But much more important is the bearing of this 
suggestion on the well-known passage in John ii 20: reowepdxovta xai &€ 
éreaw Gxodop7nOn & vads otros Kai od év tpiow tpépas eyepeis airov; It 
will, of course, be said at once that it is impossible to reconcile the 
suggested dating with that passage. Yet not only does it seem possible 
to reconcile the two, but that passage is itself an argument in favour of 
the earlier dating. This may seem a strange statement td make after 
all the scrutiny to which the passage has been subjected, yet it seems to 
be true. What does the passage in question mean? On the face of it, 
the most natural interpretation of it is that the Temple took forty-six 
years to build, and therefore it is sheer madness to talk of rebuilding it 
in three days. However, that interpretation is ruled out by the state- 
ment of Josephus that the Temple took eight years to build. The next 
most reasonable interpretation appears to be: ‘How can you possibly 
raise in three days a Temple which has stood for forty-six years?’ Now, 
if the Temple was begun in the year 23/22, it must have been completed 
in the year 16/15 B.c., since we are told that it took eight years to build.” 
If we reckon forty-six years beginning with 16 B.c., we arrive at A.D. 30 
for the date of John ii 20.° It will doubtless be urged that the force of 


1 Op. cit. p. 410 n. 12. 

2 Cf. infra, p. 29 n. 3. 

3 The argument is of course only compatible with a.p. 33 (as against 30) for the 
date of the Crucifixion. 

May I here express my indebtedness to Fr. Power’s article in Biblica, 1928, on 
this subject? It also seems appropriate to refer here to C. H. Turner’s article on 
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the argument is destroyed by the fact that St John uses the word vads 
in this passage when speaking of the Temple, whereas Josephus says 
(A. 15 § 420) that it was the iepdv which was completed in eight years, 
the vads only taking eighteen months. The force of this contention is 
doubtful. As St John tells us, our Lord was speaking of the vads of 
His body, and naturally therefore used that word and not iepdv. It 
seems likely that the Greek vads is used to represent an original Aramaic 
‘35,’ and the Jews would naturally repeat the word introduced by our 
Lord. But it may be doubted whether, fifty years after the event, they 
would discriminate so carefully between the finishing of the vads and 
that of the iepév. Presumably their thought would be that the Temple 
was finished in a certain year—it is not unlikely that there was some 
sort of inscription to commemorate the event, which would enable them 
to refer so accurately to the length of time that had elapsed since the 


. Temple was completed—and the earlier finishing of the vads would pass 


unrecorded except by the historian. At any rate, this suggested solution 
of a long-standing difficulty seems worthy of consideration. 

The date of Herod’s first journey to Rome, The year 17/16 B.C. was 
given above as the date of the first of the two journeys to which Josephus 
refers as having been made by Herod to Augustus in Rome, after his 
accession to the throne of Judaea. This date is arrived at by the 
following argument :— 

i. Schiirer? says that the journey must have taken place between the 
summer of 19 and the summer of 16 B.c., since Augustus had not 
returned to Rome before the former date and left for Gaul at the latter. 
It seems necessary to put the journey as late as possible because of the 
age of Herod’s sons. The marriage with Mariamne did not take place 
until the spring of 37 B.c.,° and therefore the eldest of Herod’s children 
by her cannot have been born much before the end of the same year. 
His second son was presumably born not earlier than 35 B.c. There- 
fore in 16 B.c. they would be aged 21 and 1g respectively. Now in 


the ‘Chronology of the New Testament’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
On p. 405 he dismisses the suggestion that the discrepancy between Ant. 15 § 380 
and B, J. 1 § 401 is due to a double reckoning, arguing from Josephus’s consistency 
in reckoning from the de facto kingship. It is true that Josephus intended so to 
compute : but my whole contention is that he mistakenly presumed that his sources 
did the same. 

1 On this usage, cf. Strack-Billerbeck Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus 
Talmud und Midrasch vol. iii pp. 704-705. 27 is the Rabbinical word (taken 
from the Old Testament) for the Holy of Holies. It might be worth while to point 
out that the Aramaic forms for which the Greek terms vads and iepév are apparently 
used are weUTP wip and RUTIP, so that in everyday speech the shorter form 
might conceivably have been employed in place of the longer. 

2 Op. cit. p. 410. 3 Ant. 14 § 467, cf. Schirer p. 396. 
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A. 16 § 6 we are told that Augustus restored to Herod his sons és 
Hon TeAcwHévras év trois paypacw, which would imply an age in the 
neighbourhood of twenty. 

ii. Confirmation may be found in B. 7. 1 § 427: dywvobérys fis éréruyev 
mevraernpibos cis “Pupny waparhéwy éyévero. This event must refer to 
the games of either 16 or 12 B.c., as being the only Olympic years 
during which so far as we know Herod made journeys to Rome.’ Now 
in the year 12, even allowing for the purposes of argument that Herod 
was on his way to Rome as early as the July of that year, a point to be 
argued later, the circumstances of the 12 B.C. journey were not such as 
to make it likely that Herod would pay a state visit to Olympia then. 
He had, apparently, just discovered a plot against his life, which had 
led him to bring his sons up for trial before the Emperor, and Josephus 
actually says that he was in such a hurry to meet Augustus that he did 
not wait in Rome for him, but went as far north as Aquileia where the 
Emperor was. Such a visit to Olympia comes in much more naturally 
in 16 B.c., probably on the return: sc. «is ‘Pony raparAéwv is to be 
interpreted ‘on his voyage to Rome’, in the sense in which we say, for 
example: ‘When I went to Switzerland last winter, I stopped in Paris 
for a few days,’ without necessarily implying that the journey was broken 
on the way out rather than on the way back. Moreover, it seems natural 
to suppose that the proud father was shewing off his sons to the Greeks, 
whilst at the same time ‘completing his sons’ education’. However, 
the king might have been at Olympia in the first week of June, and still 
have caught the Emperor in Rome before his departure forsGaul. 

iii. The passage in which we are told of the marriages of the sons’ 
seems to imply that they were carried out soon after the return of the 
young men to Judaea and before their insolence had had time to estrange 
Herod and induce him to restore Antipater to favour, a step taken 
almost certainly in the autumn of 14 B.c. As the whole of the spring 
and summer of 14 B.c. was taken up with attendance on Agrippa, the 
marriages probably took place in 15 B.c. 


1 It is of course possible that Herod made some journey to Rome unrecorded 
by Josephus. But most of the ‘ Olympic years’ are ruled out by one consideration 
or another—either Herod’s own difficulties or pre-occupations [so 36, 28 (grief for 
Mariamne, cf. the account in Ant. 15 § 240 sqq.)], or Augustus’s own position [so 
32, 20 (the year of his visit to Syria)]—and, of the remaining possibilities, 24 is 
unlikely because we are told of the sons’ going to Rome about this time and, if 
Herod had also gone, Josephus would surely have mentioned this; whilst in the 
account of the troubled years at the end of Herod’s life (including the year 8 B.c.) 
there is no suggestion that he went in person, though we hear of many ambassadors 
going. On the whole, then, we may take it that Josephus has recorded the only 
two visits to which Olympic references could apply. 

2 Ant. 16 § 11. 
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It seems most probable then that this first journey of Herod’s occupied 


_ parts of the years 17 and 16 B.C., or was perhaps undertaken early 


in 16 B.C. 

The events of the years 14-9 B.C.: (a) The games at Caesarea. The 
dating of the games by which Herod celebrated the completion of 
Caesarea is to be inferred from the passage already quoted.’ Schiirer 
says* that the celebration ‘certainly did not take place before ro B.c.’, 
arguing of course on the supposition that the ‘twenty-eighth year’ must 
refer to the year 10/9 B.c. Apart from the general considerations already 
brought forward against this assumption, the following points seem 
worthy of notice. 

i. Reference was made above to the discrepancy between the length 
of time assigned in 15 § 341 (‘twelve years’) and that given in 16 § 136 
(‘ten years’) for the building of Caesarea. It is not a matter of great 
importance, and may be a ‘slip’. But it may also be explained in 
conformity with our general theory somewhat as follows: Let us suppose 
that July r2 B.c. was the actual date of the celebrations, and that the 
building was begun in the autumn of 21 B.c. We can then draw up 
this table : 


B.C. A dating. B dating. 
Autumn, 2t Work begun 17th year 
July, 12 Games 28th year 


If, that is to say, in 15 § 341, Josephus’s authority ascribed the foundation 
of Caesarea to the seventeenth year of the reign, whilst his authority for 
the date of its conclusion gave the twenty-eighth year for that event, 
Josephus would naturally infer that the building took twelve years.* 
The actual length of time taken, given correctly as ten years in 16 § 136, 
may have been found in some independent source. 

ii. The date July 12 B.c. is suggested for this reason. Not only in 
the Ant., but also in the parallel passage in 2B. /.,* Josephus employs 
the dating by Olympiads. Now, although the argument is far from 
conclusive, it may be urged that this Olympic dating gains an added 
significance if there was an actual coincidence in time between the 
games at Caesarea and the Olympic games of 12 B.c. And the 
suggestion gains further force if we believe that Herod was actually 
present at the previous Olympic games of 16 B.c., as was argued above. 

Taking these different indications into account, it seems at least more 


1 Ant. 16 § 136 sqq. 2 Op. cit. p. 413 n. 

3 * Twelve years’, since with the ancients 17 to 28 =12 years, not 11 as with us. 
This is a point often overlooked in discussing ancient chronology. 

4 B.J. 1 § 416: wal wevraernpxods dyavas katactyoapevos .. . emi ris éxaTooris 
éveyvnxoorijs Sevrépas "OAvpmados. 
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natural to argue that the Caesarea celebrations took place at the same 
time as the great Greek games, sc. in July 12 B.c. 

Herod’s second Roman journey, &c. The confusion to be found in 
16 § 66sqq. may now be explained as due to a similar discrepancy in 
the sources.’ The narrative of the quarrels in Herod’s family as given 
in § 66-§ 135, taken by itself, is coherent, although incomplete, and 
may be presumed to come from A sources. On the other hand, the 
story of what Josephus calls the devrépa gps in Herod’s family, as given 
in § 189-§ 270, is merely another version, from a different angle, of the 
former quarrel, and its dislocation must be due to the fact that it was 
attributed in the sources to the ‘twenty-seventh’ and ‘twenty-eighth’ 
years of the reign; and since Josephus knew that Herod had gone to 
Rome in the ‘ twenty-sixth’ year (on his own dating) he naturally pre- 
sumed that this was a fresh quarrel, not another story of the earlier quarrel 
dated on a different system. Hence the confusion referred to at the 
beginning of this article, a confusion which has increased the perplexities 
besetting any one enquiring into the chronology of the Nativity, owing 
to the attribution of an incorrect date to the governorship of M. Titius. 
The importance of these years, then, makes it necessary to try to 
straighten out the tangle of Josephus’s account, and, if possible, to arrive 
at an accurate knowledge of Herod’s movements in the years 12-8 B.c. 

The evidence for the date of Herod’s second journey to Rome is 
somewhat complicated. Theaccount given in Josephus may be roughly 
summarized as follows.? At some date subsequent to Agrippa’s departure 
from the East in the spring of 13 B.c. (Antipater, now heir-apparent of 
Judaea, accompanying him to Rome to be ‘presented’ to Caesar) 
Herod became so disturbed by the messages which his wily son kept 
sending from Rome, and by the insubordinate conduct of Alexander 
and Aristobulus, that he decided to take the two to Rome to accuse 
them before Augustus. ‘When he got to Rome, he went as far as 
Aquileia in his eagerness to meet Caesar’.* Returning to Rome,‘ he 
there laid his case before the Emperor who effected a reconciliation, 
and then, ‘in the last days, Herod made presents of three hundred 
talents to Caesar, who was giving shows and donations to the Roman 
people’. In this account, two pieces of evidence are of value for fixing 
the date of this journey—the reference to Aquileia and the mention of 
donatives and shows. The donatives are apparently the same as the 


1 Cf. J.R.S. loc. cit. (p. 22). 2 Ant. 16 § 66-§ 135. 

3 Ant. 16 § gt: ds Be dvndOer els Thy ‘Pwpny eyévero piv péxpe THs "AxvAnias wéAEws 
Kaicap: cuvruxeiv éneryopevos. 

4 Cf. B.J. 1 § 452. 

5 Ant. 16 § 128: év 88 rais borépas Hyépacs ‘Hpwdns piv Bwpeiro Kaicapa tpiaxocios 
Tadavras Oéas Te Kal Siavopds moovpevov TH ‘Pwpaiy Spy. 
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‘congiaria’ of the Monumentum Ancyranum,' which were made at some 
time between June and the end of December 12 B.c. The shows may 
be the celebrations referred to by Dio? as having been held in rr B.c. 
The mention of Aquileia is interpreted for us by Suetonius,* who tells 
us that Augustus, in addition to waging certain wars in person, redigua 
per legatos administravit, ut tamen quibusdam Pannonicis aut Germanicis 
aut interveniret aut non longe abesset, Ravennam vel Mediolanium vel 
Aquileiam usque ab urbe progrediens. Now we learn from Dio‘ that 
Agrippa had pacified the Pannonians in the winter campaign of 13/12 B.c., 
but that on his return to Italy and his death in March 12 Bc. these 
tribes grew restless again, and Augustus had to send Tiberius against 
them. It seems highly probable, then, that this was one of the 
occasions referred to by Suetonius, and that Augustus accompanied 
Tiberius to Aquileia and may have stayed there for no short time. 
Taking into account the various arrangements that had to be made in 
Rome after the arrival there of the news of the recrudescence of the 
trouble in Pannonia (including the divorce and remarriage of the 
unfortunate Tiberius),° it seems highly probable that Augustus would be 
at Aquileia as late as September. The trial of Herod’s sons in Rome 
followed, and it is not at all unlikely that the return of Herod’s party 
was delayed till the following spring. The actual arrival in Judaea— 
they stayed some time at Eleusa—may have been as late as April 
"11 B.C., sc. the ‘ twenty-seventh’ year on Josephus’s reckoning, which will 
explain why his next reference is to an event of the ‘twenty-eighth’ 
year, viz. the celebrations at Caesarea. Moreover, the fact that it was 
possible for a rumour to be spread about and believed to the effect 
that Herod had died,® would appear to indicate that his stay in Rome 
was unexpectedly prolonged. 

The following, then, appears to be the true order of events during the 
years 14-9 B.C. :— 

B.C. 
14  (springand Herod journeys to Ionia, meets Agrippa at Sinope : 
summer) returns with him through Asia Minor. 
(autumn) Antipater restored to favour. 
13 (spring) Antipater goes to Rome with Agrippa. 
(summer and Quarrel in Herod’s family grows. 
autumn) Syllaeus-Salome intrigue. 

13/12 (winter) Discovery cf Alexander’s plot against Herod. 


1 Monumentum Ancyranum iii 12: et tribunicia potestate duodecimum, qua- 
dringenos nummos viritim dedi. Augustus’s 12th year of ¢ribunicia potesias began 
in July 12 B.c. Cf. also Dio liv 29; Schirer p. 412 n. 

2 Dio liv 34: év 5 3 obv 5 Apoiaos rair’ émparrey H TE maviyyups, } TH oTparnyia 
abrod mpoonkovoa, moAvTeAcoTaTn émornOn. 

3 Suet. Augustus 20. * liv 28. 5 liv 31. 6 Ant. 16 § 273. 
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B.C. 


12 (spring) Reconciliation effected by Archelaus between 
Herod and his sons: meeting with M. Titius at 
Antioch. 
(July) Caesarea games. 
(Aug./Sept.) Second journey to Rome. 
(Sept./Oct) At Aquileia. 
(October?) Trial of Alexander and Aristobulus (Revolt in 
Trachonitis during Herod’s absence). 
12/11 Herod winters in Rome: gifts to Augustus. 
(spring) Return from Rome: decision about succession. 
10 (?) Violation of David’s sepulchre. 
9 First campaign against Arabs. 
8 Second campaign against Arabs: relations with 
Saturninus. 


Date of Herod’s Death. One difficulty which may be brought against 
the foregoing argument is to be found in the date of Herod’s death. 
The generally accepted date is the beginning of Nisan 4 B.c. (rather more 
than a week before the Passover referred to in Josephus Ant. 17 § 213). 
To this difficulty one of two answers may be given. It is possible, first 
of all, that in this case Josephus himself made the computation and did 
not derive the ‘thirty-seven years’ from his source. In that case, the 
first year of Herod’s reign would end either in Nisan 39 or Nisan 36, 
so that the thirty-fourth and thirty-seventh years respectively would begin 
with Nisan 4 B.c. Or again, it may be asked whether the alleged date 
for Herod’s death is as certain as has been made out. It js argued that 
the Passover mentioned in Josephus must be that of 4 B.c. owing to the 
length of the reigns of Herod’s sons. For example, Archelaus, who was 
deposed in a.D. 6 in his tenth year’ must have begun to reign in the 
year 4/3 B.C., but it does not seem necessary to conclude that his reign 
began as early as the Passover of 4, and on the general method of 
calculating reigns adopted by Josephus, any date prior to Nisan 3 B.c. 
seems to fulfil all requirements. A similar argument applies to the other 
two sons. Further, a reading of the relevant passages in Josephus would 
certainly suggest that the events narrated as occurring between the 
eclipse of the moon mentioned in 17 § 167 and the Passover which fell 
precisely thirty days later (on the usual interpretation of the passage) are 
a little difficult to compress within that space of time, unless Josephus 
is reporting these events with an unaccustomed fullness. On the whole, 
then, it seems quite safe to conclude that the date of Herod’s death in 
no way conflicts with the argument of this paper, whether it occurred in 
Nisan or in the autumn of 4 B.c. (as would be required on B dating). 

THomas CorBISHLEY. 
1 Cf. Jos. Ant. 17 § 342. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE DISCIPLES, THE 
JEWS, AND THE GENTILES IN ST MATTHEW'S 
GOSPEL 


In a previous article (_7.7.S. xxxv 137) I attempted to show that one 
of St Mark’s purposes was to describe the circumstances by which the 
Jews were rejected, and the Gentiles were admitted into the Kingdom, 
and how that the death of Jesus was the absolute condition of both 
these events. 

St Matthew used St Mark’s gospel not only as his chief source, but 
also as the framework of his own. Moreover, he disturbed the Marcan 
order very little, and then only for special reasons. Further, he used 
most of his additional sources to enlarge and emphasize certain points 
in St Mark’s gospel. All this is sufficient to shew that he endorsed the 
outlook of the earlier evangelist. Hence in attempting to trace the 
teaching concerning the Kingdom in St Matthew’s gospel, we have 
a valuable guide. We expect to find a close parallel to St Mark, with 
certain developements and emphasis, rather than divergence. 

The most remarkable developement is the prominence given to the 
disciples. Whereas in St Mark’s gospel they recede more and more 
into the background, and at times they are omitted from the narrative, 
in St Matthew’s gospel they are not only never omitted, but they are 
deliberately brought into prominence. ‘Two striking instances may be 
given. In the case of the healing of the Syrophoenician woman’s 
daughter, St Mark makes no mention of the disciples: indeed, it is 
probable, though not certain, that he considered that they were not 
present on this occasion. Yet St Matthew brings them to our notice 
(xv 23). though by doing so he makes the narrative somewhat awkward, 
for there is no suggestion that the woman paid attention to any one 
except Jesus, nor does Jesus pay any attention to the disciples (xv 24 is 
addressed to the woman, and He ignores the complaint in xv 23). 
A second instance is given in the narrative of the Temple incident (xxi 
12-17), in which St Matthew relates that it was the cry of the children, 
that is, of the disciples,’ which caused offence ; it does not appear that 
the ‘cleansing’ was resented as much, if indeed at all. 

The reason for this difference is to be found in the developement of 
the respective purposes of the two evangelists. St Mark is concerned 
chiefly with the admission of the Gentiles as the direct result of the 
rejection of the Jews, whereas St Matthew’s main purpose is to bring 


1 Cf. Mt. xxi 15-16 with Lk. xix 39-40. 
VOL. XXXVI. D 
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the disciples into prominence as the heirs of the Kingdom because of 
this same rejection. When Jesus said, ‘The Kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof’ (xxi 43 St Matthew only), He meant that it should be 
given to the disciples, not to the Gentiles, though the Gentiles were to 
have a share in it. We shall see shortly that this was, for St Matthew, 
a very important distinction. 

It is the disciples who directly take the place which is offered to the 
Jewish authorities, because the offer is rejected. Hence the unique 
privileges of the disciples are in part due to the controversy between 
Jesus and the Jews, and this accounts for the sharp contrast which the 
writer is at pains to point out, the contrast between the blindness of 
the Jews and the insight of the disciples." 

According to St Matthew, the fundamental principle on which the 
whole gospel depends is the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah. His 
gospel is, in part, a commentary on this point. In this, too, he is 
developing what St Mark had already done, for it is clear that the 
latter regarded St Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi as the turning- 
point in the Ministry. But it is worth noting that it was St Mark who 
provided St Matthew with the conception that the recognition of the 
Messiahship was the condition of spiritual insight, a fact which is not 
generally recognized because it has been too readily assumed that 


St Mark’s ‘roughness’ of style also implies simplicity of religious 
thought. The truth is that his skill is as subtle as his theology is pro- 
found; and no better instance could be provided than the delicate 
way in which he foreshadows the Confession at Caesarea Philippi by 
means of the immediately preceding account of the healing of the 
blind man at Bethsaida.* The following analysis illustrates St Mark’s 
purpose and the idea which St Matthew developes in his own way. 


Mk. viii 23-27 Mh. viii 27-30 


And he took hold of the blind 
man by the hand, and brought 
him out of the village ; 

and when he had spit on his eyes, 
and laid his hands upon him, he 
asked him, Seest thou aught ? 
And he looked up and said, I see 
men ; for I behold them as trees 
walking. 


And Jesus went forth, and his 
disciples, into the villages of Cae- 
sarea Philippi. 

And in the way he asked his dis- 
disciples, saying unto them, Who 
do men say that I am? 

And they told him, saying, John 
the Baptist: and others, Elijah ; 
but others, One of the prophets. 


1 Cf. especially xi 25, xiii 11, xv 14, xxiii 16, 24. 
2 I am indebted to Professor R. H. Lightfoot for this point. 
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Then again he laid his hands upon 
his eyes ; 

and he looked steadfastly, and 
was restored, and saw all things 
clearly. 

And he sent him away to his home, 
saying, Tell it to none in the 
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Mh. vitt 27-30 


And he asked them, but who say 
ye that I am? 

Peter answereth and saith unto 
him, Thou art the Christ. 


And he charged them that they 
should tell no man of him. 


village.’ 

This idea of St Mark served St Matthew’s purpose admirably. He 
used it to explain the fundamental contrast between the rejection of 
Jesus by the Jewish authorities and His acceptance by the disciples. 
According to him, it was due entirely to the fact that the former were 
blind to the Messiahship, whereas it was revealed to the latter. His 
emphasis on this point also, rather than his supposed reverence for the 
Twelve, accounts for his avoidance of St Mark’s reference to the 
‘blindness’ of the disciples.’ 

It should be noted that the revelation to the disciples is always 
stated to be made by God, not by Jesus. ‘Thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes’ (xi 25). ‘Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given’ (xiii 11). ‘Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
Heaven’ (xvi 17). 

Another point of considerable interest is the sense of vagueness 
which is repeatedly associated with the occasions of revelation, and 
which increases their mystery and solemnity. There is a consciousness 
that some profound truth is unfolded by God to the disciples, and is 
hidden from those outside the company, but the fullness of the un- 
folded truth is never given. In part it always remains a mystery, and 
it is of peculiar importance that the mystery is not Jesus Himself, nor 
the Messiahship of Jesus, though it is always closely connected with 
Him as such. The evangelist emphasizes this vagueness by his use of 
the neuter pronoun, the origin of which is probably to be found in the 
Q passage in xi 25 f (cf Lk. x 21-22). ‘Thou didst hide these things 


1 This is almost certainly the true reading of Mk. viii 26. 

2 It is probable that the supposed dislike of the evangelists to record anything 
which appeared to ‘ reflect’ against the first disciples has been much exaggerated. 
Once the Church had accepted St Mark’s gospel with its blunt references to the 
blindness of the disciples and their disgraceful desertion, to say nothing of 
St Peter’s denial, any delicacy by the later evangelists would have been as 
unnatural as futile. The modifications of St Mark’s gospel are always due to the 
peculiar reasons of the later editors, as, for example, in the case given above. 
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from the wise and understanding and didst reveal them unto babes’. 
We are never told what the ‘things’ are, though it is evident that they 
are connected with the relationship of the Father and the Son, as the 
following verses shew. The same vagueness is found in connexion 
with the following incident of the Cornfields, when St Matthew makes 
Jesus refer to the presence of ‘a greater thing’ (yetfov, xii 6, R.V. 
Marg.) than the Temple and, unlike St Mark, bases the guiltlessness of 
the disciples on that fact. Similarly, when He rebukes the generation 
of His day for their failure to repent, He declares that ‘more than 
Jonah’ (zAciov) and more than Solomon is present (xii 38-45). 

At the Confession at Caesarea Philippi, it is true, the revelation 
appears to blaze into full light, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God’, Nevertheless, even here there is some vagueness asso- 
ciated with the revelation, the result of which, according to St Matthew 
only, is the delegation of authority to St Peter. But what is the nature 
of the authority? What does the ‘ whatsoever’ (6 édv, xvi 19) involve? 
In the closely parallel passage in which authority is delegated to all the 
disciples (xviii 18, Mt. only) we may assume from the preceding verses 
that it refers to regulations concerning conduct within the Church ; 
but we can by no means transfer this interpretation to the earlier 
delegation to St Peter, for, apart from the fact that the dca édy in this 
case is not identical with the 6 édy of xvi 9, it is clear from the context 
that the authority given to St Peter is connected with the profound 

‘ mystery of the Messiahship and the ‘keys of the Kingdom of Heaven’. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the fact that it was not 
merely the Messiahship of Jesus which was the source of the mystery, 
but the vast truth which that revelation implied. Even the Jewish 
mind of St Matthew was quickly moving towards the philosophy of the 
fourth gospel. 

Note also that the sense of mystery is deepened by an ecstatic out- 
burst of praise on the three main occasions of the revelation of the 
significance of Jesus to the disciples ; in two cases the praise comes 
from the lips of Jesus (xi 25 f and xvi 17) and in the other it is a hymn 
of praise from the disciples (xxi 9, 15). At the revelation of the risen 
Christ, instead of an ecstatic outburst, we are given the reverent worship 
of the disciples (xxviii 17), and here too is recorded the invariable 
accompaniment of revelation, namely the delegation of authority ; and 
even on this last occasion the sense of vagueness can still be detected, 
—‘teaching them to observe all things whatsoever (ravra dca) I com- 
manded you’. 





Since St Matthew is convinced that the privileges of the disciples are 
directly due to the ‘ blindness’ and unbelief of the Jews, we naturally 
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expect to find that tension is a marked characteristic of his gospel: but 
it is doubtful if the full severity of the conflict and of its influence on 
St Matthew have been sufficiently noticed. His gospel is essentially 
one of rejection and judgement, and it has a grimness which is un- 
equalled in that of St Mark or of St John and is the exact opposite of 
St Luke. He performed his editorial duties in a spirit of pessimism 
and regret, and evidently he was almost overwhelmed with the tragedy 
of the Jews’ rejection of Jesus and their consequent rejection by God. 
The most striking example is his use of Mk. vi 1-6. It will be found 
that in using the earlier gospel, he reserved this incident for a place of 
quite peculiar importance in his own, namely, the conclusion of the — 
Galilean Ministry. He was determined that it should end with the 
rejection of Jesus by His own zarpis' and, in addition, he heightens 
the tragedy by modifying the Marcan account in three particulars. 
First, he omits St Mark’s statement that in spite of the rejection at 
least ‘a few sick folk’ were healed. Secondly, unlike St Mark, who 
says that Jesus ‘could do there no mighty work’ because of their 
unbelief, St Matthew makes this fact a direct and deliberate punish- 
ment, as much as to say, ‘You refuse to believe? Very well, no 
mighty work shall be done’. And thirdly, he omits St Mark’s hopeful 
conclusion, ‘ He went round about the villages teaching’, whereby this 
earlier evangelist implies that the rejection of Jesus by His own zarpis 
did at least issue in the spread of the good news elsewhere (cf. Acts 
Vili 4 f). 

What were the causes of St Matthew’s foreboding outlook? One 
was the active hostility of the Jewish authorities to both Jesus and His 
disciples which heightened the tragedy of their unbelief. Persecution 
overshadows the whole gospel. St Matthew, like St Mark, gives us 
many examples of the attempts to discredit the new teaching, but the 
main doctrinal attack was probably the Beelzebub Charge (xii 22-45). 
St Mark regarded it as serious, but St Matthew as being of the utmost 
gravity.? Probably the explanation is to be found in the significance 


1 The zarpis was the place where, above all others, a man should be at home. 
Cf. the German ‘Heimat’. Neither Mk. nor Mt. tell us the name of the marpis 
though from Mk. i 9 it may be assumed that it was Nazareth, as Lk. definitely says 
it was (Lk. iv 16). Note that Lk. for his own reasons begins the Ministry with the 
rejection. Jn., having placed the whole Minisiry on a much greater stage, implies, 
with the utmost freedom, that Judaea was the marpis (Jn. iv 44). 

2 Mt. gives greater prominence to the incident by using Q as well as Mk., and 
he makes it much more serious than Lk. Contrast e.g. Mt. xii 31 and 32 with 
Lk.’s much milder od« dpeOhoerat, which he omits in the Beelzebub incident and 
inserts vaguely at xii 10. It is worth noting that in Mt. the breach between Jesus 
and the authorities is not definite until the Beelzebub charge. After that it was 
irreparable. In Mk. it is the Temple incident which marks the final cleavage. 
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attached to the indwelling Spirit, which was the peculiar possession of 
the ‘Believers’ and marked them off from the unbelieving Jews. 
Hence the Beelzebub Charge, which Jesus expressly warned His dis- 
ciples would be made against them also (x 25, Mt. only), was the worst 
blasphemy conceivable and could not be forgiven." 

But the persecution was much more than a matter of theological 
argument and of preventing the work of conversion (xxiii 15, Mt only). 
It is clear that a life and death struggle was in progress, which again 
adds solemnity and gravity to the gospel. Even at the Nativity itself, 
King Herod, who represents all that is worst in official Judaism, at- 
tempts to kill the young Child. According to the evangelist ‘all 
Jerusalem’ was troubled when the news of the Birth was heard, this 
being a direct foreshadowing of the parallel disturbances at the final 
entry a few days before the Crucifixion (xxi 10, Mt. only). So also 
there was a consultation of the chief priests and scribes of the people 
(ii 4), which again foreshadowed the frequent consultations of the same 
officials as to how they might put Jesus to death. And there is special 
significance in Herod’s massacre of the children, for it is a grim warning 
of the fate which is to befall the disciples * who are always closely asso- 
ciated with Jesus in persecution. The severity of the trial has left 
heavy marks on the whole gospel, and especially on the Great Sermon 
(cf. especially v ro-rz, Mt. only), the Charge of the Twelve (cf. ix 16- 
39), the upbraiding of the scribes and Pharisees (cf. xxiii 29-39), and 
the parable of the Final Judgement (xxv 31-46, Mt. only; cf. ix 
40-42).° ° 

But while this intense persecution fully explains St Matthew’s bitter- 
ness and anxiety, it makes his intense regret on account of the breach 
with the authorities the more difficult to understand, and especially so, 
since it was certain that the breach with them was final. The explana- 
tion is probably to be found in his unique emphasis on righteousness. 
It is worth noting that the word itself never occurs in St Mark’s gospel, 
only four times in that of St Luke and St John, but no less than 
nineteen times in that of St Matthew. For the latter, righteousness is 


1 Cf. the dislike of oaths for the same reason (v 33-37 Mt. only, Jas. v 12). 

2 All references to children and babes in the gospels, and especially in Mt., have 
reference, either direct or implied, to the disciples. Dr Warfield has shewn be- 
yond all doubt (D.C. G. vol. ii pp 30-39) that the phrase ‘little ones’ always refers 
to them, and that it was ‘ His chief Messianic designation of His followers’. 

8 According to Mt., the supreme test at the final Judgement will be the treatment 
which has been given to the disciples—‘ one of these my brethren, even these 
least’; and those who have shown kindness will be accounted righteous (xxv 37, 
46). The bitterness of the persecution against the disciples is vividly shewn by 
the references to hunger, thirst, wanderings, nakedness, sickness, and imprisonment. 
Thus their privileges were the fruit of persecution as well as of rejection. 
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the beginning and end of the gospel. John the Baptist ‘came in the 
way of righteousness ’ (xxi 32), and Jesus, at His own Baptism, declares 
that it is fitting that He should ‘fulfil all righteousness’ (iii 15, Mt. 
only). And we must remember that it was Jewish righteousness that 
He fulfilled and insisted on in His teaching (cf. especially v 17-20, 
Mt. only, xxii 40, Mt. only, xxiii 1-3, Mt. only). Hence the scribes 
and Pharisees are denounced because they ‘ outwardly appear righteous 
unto men’ but actually are ‘full of hypocrisy and iniquity’ (xxiii 38), 
and because they ‘garnish the tombs of the righteous’ and thereby 
witness to themselves that they are the ‘sons of them that slew the 
prophets’ (xxiii 29-31) and bring upon themselves ‘all the righteous 
blood shed on the earth’. Therefore the righteousness of the disciples 
must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees if they will enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven (v 20, Mt. only) and win perfection (v 48). How 
essential this condition is can be gathered from the repeated declaration 
that it is the supreme test at the Final Judgement—that consummation 
which is the dominating influence in St Matthew’s conception of his 
editorial duties ; when that day comes, the righteous ‘shall be severed 
from the wicked’ (xiii 49, Mt. only) and ‘shall go away into eternal 
life’ (xxv 46, Mt. only) and ‘shall shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father’ (xiii 43, Mt. only). 

But if the claim of the Jewish authorities to uphold righteousness 
was false, why did St Matthew regard their rejection with such intense 
regret? Here we approach the very heart of the matter. It was because 
the direct result of that rejection was the admission of the Gentiles, 
and this caused him the gravest apprehension. He recognizes their 
admission, as he was bound to do; and he even emphasizes it afresh, 
as it were to give an offset to the tragedy of the rejection of the Jews. 
Thus he tells us that at the Nativity the Magi (Gentile rulers) sought 
to worship Him whom His own people attempted to slay: and that 
when John the Baptist was delivered up, Jesus began His Ministry by 
‘withdrawing’' into ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’ (iv 15, Mt. only). The 
prophecy of Isaiah was to be fulfilled by Him—*In his name shall the 
Gentiles hope’ (xii 21, Mt. only). In the parable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard (xx 1-6, Mt. only) Jesus insisted that the Gentiles, who 
had begun to labour in the Kingdom much later in the day than the 
(believing) Jews, were nevertheless to receive the full reward (cf. 
especially xx 15 and 16 with Rom. ix 14-18). And He declared that 


1 Mk. says that Jesus ‘came’ into Galilee, Lk. ‘ returned’ (from the wilderness), 
but Mt. says he ‘ withdrew’ (iv 12, xiv 13). The imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist was the signal both for the beginning of the Ministry and for its restric- 
tion to Galilee until the rejection of xiii 53-55. 
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in the Final Judgement many of them’ should ‘ sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven, but the sons of the 
Kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer darkness’ (viii rr, 12).?_ In 
fact, the repentant Gentile was a son even as the Jew (xxi 28-32, Mt. 
only), for the Gentiles often had that very faith and eager obedience 
which the sons of the Kingdom lacked (viii 10, xv 28, Mt. only). 

But it was this same willingness and eagerness that troubled St Mat- 
thew. It is obvious from his gospel that he regarded the Gentiles as 
such with characteristic Jewish contempt (xviii 17, Mt. only).* On no 
account. must the disciples be like them (v 47, vi 7, 8, 32, Mt. only; 
xx 25). But why? Surely because they were ignorant of the Jewish 
standards of ethics, and indeed were classed with sinners, and probably 
identified by this very term. How much more ignorant, therefore, 
must they be of the ‘fulfilment’ of the law and the prophets, those 
standards laid down in the Great Sermon. Admittedly they were 
believing, willing to repent, eager to enter the Kingdom ; but St Mat- 
thew feared them all the more for this. In a word, the Kingdom itself 
was in jeopardy, for it was being swamped by the influx of non-Jewish 
converts. One of the most characteristic utterances in this gospel 
refers to the problem: ‘From the days of John the Baptist until now 
the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take it 
by force’ (xi 12). Could the Kingdom survive the pressure of these 


Bacrai who knew not the law?* The parable of the Sower (xiii 1-23) 
shews how easily converts fell away ; but this was by no means the 
worst problem. ‘The parables of the Tares (xiii 24-30, Mt only) and 
the Drag-net (xiii 47-49, Mt. only) shew that the Kingdom itself was 
menaced ;° and the parables of the Foolish Virgins (xxv 1-23, Mt. 
only) and the Guest without a Wedding Garment (xxii 11-14, Mt. 


1 Not all of them. Even the Blood ot the Covenant was shed ‘for many’, not 
for all. The fact that ‘ many are called but few chosen’ (xxii 14, Mt. only) was one 
of Mt.’s central thoughts. 

2 Dr Streeter points out (Four Gospels 514) that the context of this prophecy 
(a quite different one from that which, from its position in Lk. xiii 28, we may con- 
clude was original in Q) makes it quite clear that Jesus was here referring to 
Gentiles, not Jews. 

3 Lk. uses the term 7a é@vy only once (xii 30) and even then makes it much 
more vague by adding rod «écpov. 

* Lk., in quoting this passage from Q (Lk. xvi 16), is much milder than Mt.’s 
‘Every man entereth violently into it’; and he confidently adds that in spite of 
this ‘it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one tittle of the law 
to fail’. But Mt. had already used this verse in the warning to the disciples as to 
the standard of righteousness demanded (v. 18) and in any case did not wish to 
use it here (xi 11-19), for the main point in this case is the contrast between the 
violent response of the Gentiles and the perverse unbelief of the Jews. 

5 These three parables are the only ones explained in chapter xiii. 
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only) provide typical examples of those who, though within the King- 
dom in this world, lacked the necessary qualification for admittance at 
the final test. The nature of the qualification for admittance is not 
stated, but we may be sure from the gospel’s emphasis on righteousness 
that it is ethical (cf. Acts xv 20-21). Is it surprising then that, as 
St Matthew contemplated the tribulation which was actually breaking 
upon the Church, he should fear stumbling and the deceits of false 
prophets, and that ‘because iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of 
the many shall wax cold’ (xxiv 9-12, Mt. only), and that he should 
regret the unbelief of the Jewish leaders so keenly ? 

Such was the perplexing situation which confronted St Matthew. It 
was sufficiently difficult to account for what Dr Moffatt has called ‘the 
main problem of the gospel, viz., the juxtaposition of Jewish or particu- 
laristic and catholic sayings’. (Jntroduction to Literature of the New 
Testament 225.) Dr Streeter has also noted the apparent incon- 
sistencies, but he attributes them to St Matthew’s desire to achieve 
a rapprochement between the Judaistic and the liberal parties by 
making concessions to both (Four Gospels 511-516). I suggest, how- © 
ever, that Dr Moffatt is probably nearer the truth when he says that 
‘the solution lies in the idiosyncrasies of the author rather than in the 
strata of the gospel’, and that the problem is due to the fact that ‘he 
reflects an age when the Church and the Kingdom were becoming 
more closely identified, when the Gentile mission was in full swing, 
when the initial flush and rush of the faith in Palestine had been suc- 
ceeded by experiences of false prophets, unworthy members, and the 
obstacles which a new organization creates as well as removes’ (0. cit. 
256-257). 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that ‘ the idiosyncrasies of the 
author’ means that he was inconsistent or undecided in his policy. On 
the contrary, it may be shewn that he knew exactly what could save 
the Kingdom from the perils which threatened it; and a closer 
examination of the gospel reveals that the supposed inconsistencies 
are more apparent than real.? Much light on the subject is gained by 
a consideration of the evangelist’s attitude to missionary activity, for 
obviously its careful regulation was one of the main safeguards for the 
Kingdom. 

At the end of the gospel, the Risen Christ commands his disciples to 


1 Rev. xix 8 and xxii 14 suggest that the Wedding Garment was a current 
symbol of righteousness. 

2 It is doubtful if it is legitimate to emphasize apparent inconsistencies obtained 
by placing texts side by side out of their context, for the evangelists were editors 
with the difficult task of achieving their purposes by composing gospels from the 
mosaic of sources at their disposal. 
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‘make disciples of all the nations’. It is a commission in the widest 
terms to evangelize the world.’ But no one would deny that the 
methods of evangelization were to be regulated, or that there were 
conditions of admittance into the Kingdom. Even here, in the general 
commission itself, it was laid down that baptism and obedience to the 
new law were to be required. Elsewhere in the gospel, and especially 
in the Charge to the Twelve (X) and the parable of the Wedding Feast 
(xxii 1-14) we are told how the evangelization was to be realized. In 
the former, St Matthew has evidently used both St Mark’s gospel (vi 
7-13) and Q (cf. Lk. ix 1-6 and x 1-24). But his version differs very 
considerably from both his sources, and especially from St Luke’s 
account. In the latter there is no suggestion of restrictions, and the 
editor tells us that the disciples ‘went throughout the villages, preaching 
the gospel, and healing everywhere’ (Lk. ix 6). Yet St Matthew, at 
the very beginning of the Charge, inserts the proviso ‘Go not into 
a way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the Samaritans: 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (x 5 and 6, 
Mt. only). Dr Streeter suggests that this restriction is St Matthew's 
concession to the Judaistic party as compensation for the commission 
in xxviii 19, and that it is meant to refer only to Jesus’s original Charge 
(Four Gospels 514). But this ignores the fact that the whole of the 
Charge is steeped in the experiences of the Church in the evangelist’s 
own day.? We cannot isolate this opening verse, which appears neither 
in St Mark’s gospel nor St Luke's, as being valid only for the pre- 
Resurrection mission. Besides, even if such an idea were in St Mat- 
thew’s mind, there was no guarantee that the Church, or any party in 
it, would regard the instructions from the same point of view. 

The matter becomes less difficult if we bear in mind that the passage 
in question is not as rigid as appears at first sight. The essential 
command to the disciples is that they must ‘ go ra¢her to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’, and this provides a key to the problem. In 
other words, it was stated that their primary mission was to the Jews, 
this being in exact agreement with Jesus’s own assertion ‘I was not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (xv 24, Mt. only), 
and also with St Paul’s own practice of going first to the Jews (cf. 
especially Acts xiii 46). The full significance of this distinction is 

1 Owing to the exclusive way in which the Jews classed all others as Gentiles, 
once the concession was made that Gentiles could be admitted, the Kingdom was, 
of necessity, open to the world. Mt. could not and did not attempt to deny this. 
It is evident that in xxviii 19 7d é6v7 is not used in contrast to the Jews and is in 
no way akin to the invidious sense in which 6 é@v«és is used in xviii 17, v 47 (cf. 


Streeter 258, note 2). Here (xxviii 19) the term properly means nations rather 
than Gentiles. 


2 Wellhausen considered the same to be true even of the Charge in Mk. 
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realized only when we bear in mind that when St Matthew wrote, as 
also when St Mark’s gospel was published, the breach was final only 
with the authorities of the Jewish Church. There was no suggestion 
that the masses of the Jewish people would always remain obdurate in 
their unbelief; and even St Luke, with his characteristic generosity, 
considered that there was still hope (Lk. xiii 6-9). It is not until the 
time of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse that ‘ the Jews’ as such 
are the irreconcileable enemy. 

It was certainly a momentous command that the Gentiles were not 
to be sought out, and again there was Jesus’s authority for this policy, 
for St Matthew makes it even clearer than St Mark that the Canaanitish 
woman had to cross over from foreign territory to obtain help (xv 22). 
We have already seen that there was urgent need of such a safeguard 
in that the Gentiles were storming the Kingdom; there was no neces- 
sity to search for them. But on the other hand, we must carefully 
note that St Matthew never suggests that they were to be refused 
admittance. Indeed, in the parable of the Wedding Feast it is made 
plain that, although the invitation was primarily for the Jews, yet it was 
to be extended to others if the first ‘made light of it’. Nevertheless, 
in this same passage we also find an example of St Matthew’s extreme 
caution and fear, and especially so when we contrast his version with 
the parallel in St Luke (Lk. xiv 16-24). Clearly the main theme is the 
same in both gospels—the extension of the invitation to the feast to 
others, because those originally invited failed to respond. But here 
the likeness ends, and the differences are very great. 

In St Luke we are told that the scope of the invitation was enlarged 
twice, and that the servants were even to ‘ constrain them to come in’, 
the purpose being ‘that my house may be full’. Not so St Matthew. 
Others are indeed invited, but there is none of St Luke’s enthusiasm 
for guests; and the phrase zopeverGe obv éxi ras duefddous trav dd0v 
means only the boundaries of Gentile territory and is much more 
restricted than St Luke’s ‘highways and hedges’. It is not even 
certain that non-Jews are bidden, though xxii 7 suggests that this may 
well be so. Nor are the new guests ‘constrained’; they are only 
‘bidden’ to the feast. But the most significant point in St Matthew’s 
discourse is the statement that as the result of this extended invitation 
‘both bad and good’ were gathered together (xxii 10 Mt. only; cf. 
especially the parables of the Tares and Drag-net). In fact, here, as 
elsewhere, we can trace the influence of the evangelist’s two-fold grief 
and fear, grief because of the Jews’ rejection and fear because of the 
peril caused by the consequent admittance of the Gentiles; and we 
also see his remedy, namely, his warning against unworthy entrants. 

The evangelist’s outlook also accounts for his dislike of the narrative 
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of the Gadarene demoniacs, who represented all that was worst in the 
foreigners ;' and his approval, on the other hand, of the Centurion, 
who was the type of all that was most desirable in a prospective 
Gentile convert. We know from St Luke how the Centurion loved the 
Jewish nation (Lk. vii 5), and of his devotion to alms-giving and prayer 
(Acts x 1-2). It is clear that he was already a God-fearer (Acts x 2), 
a proselyte who valued and observed Jewish ethical standards; and 
though St Matthew, unlike St Luke, would hardly have regarded him as 
‘worthy’ of Jesus’s concession, he is whole-hearted in his approval 
of his humility and faith and recognition of authority (and, therefore, of 
the authority of the Church as disclosed, for example, in xviii 15-20). 

Meanwhile, even when future missionary activities were safeguarded, 
the main problem remained—the danger which threatened the King- 
dom from within, because of the unworthy members who had already 
forced an entrance. ‘There was only one course open, namely, to wait 
hopefully for the final consummation—the Coming of the Son of Man. 
This aspiration was so dominant in St Matthew’s mind that he looked 
forward with an eagerness as intense as the regret with which he looked 
back at the past. He is convinced that the interval before the Parousia 
is short—so short that the disciples will not have exhausted the cities 
of Israel before the Coming of the Son of Man (x 23, Mt. only). Mean- 
while, it was dangerous to attempt a purification of the Kingdom before 
the end: ‘Let both grow together until the harvest’ (xiii 30, Mt. only). 
When the Bridegroom comes the unworthy guest will be cast out. At 
the end of the world the wicked shall be severed from the righteous 
(xiii 30, 40, 47-50, xxv 32). It is in the Final Judgement that St Mat- 
thew finds the solution of all his troubles; and consequently the 
Grand Assize (xxv 31-46, Mt. only) is the climax of his gospel and 
virtually the end of his editorial task. At that consummation there 
will be an end of his regret for the past, his apprehension concerning 
the present, and his impatience for the future. Then at last the Son 
of Man will come and punish the wicked and vindicate the righteous ; 
then all the nations will be judged according to their treatment of the 
disciples. It is noteworthy that from this point in his gospel, the 
evangelist’s main purpose having been achieved, he is content to follow 
St Mark’s account of the Passion almost mechanically. 

In conclusion, note that St Luke’s outlook is, in every respect, in 
direct contrast to that of St Matthew ; and that one of St John’s main 
tasks was to supply the necessary counterbalance to both of them. 

M. KIDDLE. 


+ And therefore Mt. abbreviates the narrative and omits Mk.’s references both 
to the request of the healed man to follow Jesus and to the latter's command that 
he should preach to his own folk. 
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THE STUDY OF GNOSTICISM 


Tue problem of Gnosticism has long been regarded as one of the 
most baffling in the early history of the church. The sudden appear- 
ance of these exotic systems in the polemic literature of the second 
century, the difficulties involved in the confused transmission of sources 
and the prejudiced expositions of the heresiologists have challenged 
critical ingenuity, while the curious blend of Christian and Pagan 
elements, both Greek and Oriental, has raised the hope of forming 
through the study of Gnosticism a right perspective of the obscure 
religious history of the Roman empire. Beginning with the studies of 
Mosheim* and Neander? and more definitely since the work of F. C. 
Baur,?> much has been accomplished in the way of understanding 
individual Gnostic systems and various theories have been suggested to 
explain the movement as a whole. At first, scholars were inclined to 
follow the lead of the Fathers and consider Gnosticism as a confusion 
between Christianity and Greek philosophy, a view which received 
classic expression in Harnack’s formula, ‘the acute hellenization of 
Christianity’. A tendency soon developed, however, to look to the 
East for an explanation, and this culminated in the theories of Anz* 
and Bousset® to whom Gnosticism appeared to reflect Persian and 


Babylonian influences at a time when the religions of neither country 
were well-known. Reitzenstein took a broader view and maintained 
that Gnosticism was a synthesis on a grand scale between Greece and 
the Orient, the result of a process which began before the Christian 
era and determined the whole structure of Hellenistic religious life.’ 


1 Institutiones historiae christianae maiores, saeculum primum (Helmstadt 1739), 
Versuch einer unpartheyischen und grindlichen Ketzergeschichte, 2 Aufl. (Helmstadt 
1748), De rebus christianorum ante Constantinum magnum commentarii (Helmstadt 
1733). 

2 A. Neander Genetische Entwickelung der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme (Berlin 
1818). 

3 F.C. Baur Die christliche Gnosis (Tabingen 1835). On earlier critical studies 
ef. F. Liicke ‘ Kritik aber die bisherigen Untersuchungen tiber die Gnostiker’, 
Theologische Zeitschrift ii (1820) pp. 132 ff. For later works cf. J. F. Steffes Das 
Wesen des Gnosticismus und sein Verhaltnis sum katholischen Dogma pp. xii-xx ; 
E. de Faye Gnostiques et Gnosticisme 2° éd. pp. 499 ff. 

* Dogmengeschichte, 4 Aufl i p. 250. 

5 W. Anz ‘ Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnosticismus’, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen xv 4. 

® Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Forschungen sur Religion und Literatur der Alten und 
Neuen Testamente x. 

7 Representative works are Poimandres (Leipzig 1904), Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen 3° Aufl. (Berlin 1927): the successive editions of this book 
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None of these hypotheses has met with general acceptance and, in spite 
of the attention devoted to the subject, Gnosticism remains a mystery, 
an historical category which has yet to be brought into convincing 
harmony with the historical context of its age. : 

In view of this uncertainty, the question may be raised whether the 
problem of Gnosticism has been rightly posed and whether the under- 
standing of it has not been hindered by the presuppositions with which 
it has been approached. The term itself rouses suspicion, for neither 
it nor its equivalent occurs in early Christian literature. Gnosis and 
Gnostics are mentioned, but the former has too broad, the latter too 
narrow a significance to cover what we mean by Gnosticism. Tvéovs 
means knowledge in general, but in both Pagan and Christian religious 
literature it refers (a) to the possession and understanding of revealed 
doctrine by which security in this life and happiness in the next is 
assured, or (4) in a mystical sense to a knowledge of deity, intuitive 
rather than discursive, which is or approaches being a participation in 
his nature.’ To the early Christians all unorthodox opinion was heresy 
and they made no distinction from this point of view between the 
notions of Marcion and Valentinus and those of Sabellius and Paul of 
Samosata.* Orthodoxy was real knowledge and the counter-claims of 
heretics constituted a spurious knowledge which was in fact no know- 
ledge at all.* 

This position is stated again and again in early Christian literature. 
1 Timothy vi 20 issues a warning not to study philosophy, ras BeByAovs 
cevohwvias kal dvrléras THs Wevdwvipov yvooews, which implies a con- 
trast between the pseudo-knowledge of the philosophers and the true 
knowledge which is the content of faith. Similarly Irenaeus, in the 


illustrate the various changes in the author’s point of view, Das tranische Erlésungs- 
mysterium (Bonn 1921), Studien sum antiken Synkretismus, with H. H. Schaeder 
(Leipzig 1926). 

1 TyGors is occasionally used by Plato of the certain knowledge of metaphysical 
truth, Rep. v 477a obKobv én piv 7d bv eos Hv, dyvwoia B &f dvd-yens él ph dvi, 
éml 88 7G peragi rovrw, peraty te wal (nrnréov ayvoias Te Kal émornpys, ef Te TUYXavE 
by rootrov; v 478¢ wh dvr piv ayvoay Uf dvdyxns arédouev, byt 52 yoow. CF. 
vii 527, vi 508c, Crat. 440a-b, Phil. 58a. On later usage cf. Reitzenstein Mysterien- 
religionen® pp. 66 ff., 287 ff., and the article on I'v@ois in G, Kittel Theologisches 
Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament. 

2 This point of view survived in the older critics like Walch and among later 
writers Hilgenfeld. The covert distinction between ‘ Gnostics’ and ‘heretics’ is 
characteristic of the authors of Dogmengeschichten. The influence of this type of 
historiography on the developement of modern historical perspectives would repay 
careful study. 

3 * Gnosis heisst im Sinne der Zeit: richtiges und darum erlésendes Wissen’, 
H. H. Schaeder Urform und Fortbildung des manichdischen Systems p. 99 (Warburg 
Vortrage 1924-1925, Leipzig 1927). 
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preface to his work against heresy insists on the fundamental contrast 
between the right knowledge which is obtained through faith and the 
spurious ‘knowledge’, which is arrived at by philosophic enquiry and 
"which is, in fact, only yvwpy, opinion." 

For Clement of Alexandria yvao.s has two meanings: knowledge 
of the truth and union with God, the latter being a form of in- 
tellectual mysticism based in part on Plato, in part on Pauline and 
Johannine ideas. He does not use it in an adverse sense without 
qualification, but like Irenaeus complains of heretics and other out- 
siders to Christianity whose claims to possess knowledge were un- 
justified.” 

Hippolytus and Epiphanius quote from heretical sources in which 
yvaous was employed, in a sense exactly parallel to its usage in orthodox 
literature, of a right understanding of revealed truth. ‘The Naassenes, 
for example, held that a knowledge of God depended on an under- 
standing of their trichotomous theory of Adam®* and described the 
revelation brought by Jesus as yv@ous.* The Marcosians claimed to 
escape from the tiorépyua through knowledge® and Pseudo-Basilides 
defined the gospe! as a knowledge of the supra-sensible world, inaccessible 
to the demiurge.* With all these theologians the practical value of such 
knowledge was security and a sense of direction in life and this is 
stated plainly by the Valentinian Theodotus, ‘But it is not only 
baptism which frees but also knowledge: knowledge of what we were, 
why we have come into being, where we were or at what point we have 
been inserted into the scheme of things, whither we are hastening, from 
what we are redeemed, what is being born and what reborn’.*. These 
passages, which could be multiplied, shew that yous both for the 
orthodox and the heretics meant knowledge of revealed doctrine. The 
heretics in some cases hedged their revelations about with a greater 
show of secrecy than did the orthodox, but this was of secondary 
importance and was hardly successful, for their literature appears to 
have been easily accessible. The real difference between orthodox 


1 Adv. haereses Praef. (Harvey pp. 2-4). 

2 Cf. Strom. iii 30. 1. 

3 Cf. Hippolytus Ref. v 6. 6, «at vopifovow elvar tiv yaow abrod dpxi tod 
divacOa ywava Tov Gedy, A€yovTes obras, “ dpx?) TeACoEWS ywwors GvOpwmov, Oeod 52 
yraois annpricpévyn rerciwors”’, Cf. Irenaeus Adv. haereses i 27. 1. 

* Ref. v 10, 2, cf. vi 15. 3. 

5 Irenaeus Adv. haereses i 9. 2, 5d nai pvyciv abrods iid Tis ywuoews Ti Tov 
é&vernxovra évvéa xwpav, rovréort 7d borépnyua, TéTov dpotepGs yxewpds, peTadimmew Se 
7... 

® Ref. vii 27. 7 ebayyéAcdv tort war’ adrods } Tav imeptocpiov was, ws 5ednrwras, 
hy 6 péyas dpxov ob irictato. 

1 Excerpta ex Theodoto 78. 2. 
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and heterodox yvéo.s was one of doctrinal content, i.e. about what 
constituted real knowledge. 

The case is somewhat different with the word yrworixds. In ordi- 
nary usage it means one who is possessed of knowledge, but in 
Christian literature it was given a special sense by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who used it of that small class of Christians who were capable 
of a philosophic understanding of Christian theology.’ T'vworuds was 
also appropriated as a title by a group of related sects otherwise known 
as the Ophites or Naassenes. ‘ Therefore the first priests and ex- 
ponents of the doctrine were the so-called Naassenes, being thus 
named in Hebrew, in which a serpent is called vdas (Wm). And 
besides this they called themselves ‘‘ Gnostics”, claiming to be the only 
ones to know the depths.’* Apart from the differences in the content 
of their thought, this claim to be gnostic could have been made equally 
well by Clement’s Christian gnostic who alone had the clear vision and 
broad understanding of the truth. The parallelism and contrast, 
therefore, between the use of yvéo.s in orthodox and heretical litera- 
ture is reproduced in the parallelism and contrast between the use of 
yvworixds by Clement and by the Ophites. Both made their claim to 
‘knowledge’ and the title ‘Gnostic’ in good faith ; both regarded the 
parallel claim of the other as false and unjustified. 

It will be objected at this point that Irenaeus’s use of yvwortds 
carries us much further and justifies the modern meaning of ‘Gnostic’ 
as one of an ill-defined but none the less definable group of heretics. 
This problem was the subject of an important controversy between 
Lipsius and Harnack at the beginning of the latter’s career. On the 
basis of an exhaustive investigation of Irenaeus’s usage, Lipsius con- 
cluded that he employed yvworids as a collective term embracing not 
only the Ophites but many other heretics. It is unnecessary for us to 
rehearse in detail the controversy between Lipsius and Harnack and it 
will suffice to refer with assent to Lipsius’s discussion of those passages 
in which he believed yrworixds to refer to the Ophites, for that is its 
natural meaning. The others on which his theory of a collective name 
was based have been variously misinterpreted. 

In I 5. Irenaeus says that Valentinus was the first offshoot of the 
so-called Gnostic heresy, and goes on to describe his doctrine of the 
original dyad and of the demiurge. This connexion is maintained 


1 Cf, Strom. v 1, vi 111. 3, vii passim, cf. Hort and Mayor Clement of Alexandria, 
Seventh Book of the Stromateis Index p. 45°. 

2 Ref. v 6. 3, cf. v 8. 29, Epiphanius Panarion xxvi 2. 6. 

3 A. ‘Harnack ‘ Zur Quellenkritik der Geschichte des Gnosticismus’, Zeitschrift 
fiir die historische Theologie x\ (1874) pp. 144 ff, R. A. Lipsius Die Quellen des 
altesten Ketzergeschichte (Leipzig 1875). 
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elsewhere (I 28. 8, 29, II 17) where there can be no doubt that the 
Gnostic heresy is Ophite and does not refer, as Lipsius supposed, to 
the teaching of Secundus.! 

In I 5. 3 Irenaeus says that some Valentinians believed in aeons 
existent before Bythos and Sige, in order that they might appear more 
perfect than the perfect and more ‘gnostic’ than the Gnostics (iva 
tedeiwy Teewrepor havaow dvres kal Tvworixiv yvwortixdrepor). The 
Gnostics whom these Valentinians wished to surpass were the Ophites 
whose complicated doctrine of aeons Irenaeus describes in I 27 and 
from whom he believed all Valentinians to have descended. Here 
Harnack was quite right in claiming that two distinct sects were being 
compared and Lipsius’s view that by reAciwy and yvworuav other 
Valentinians were designated is untenable.’ 

In I 6. 1 Irenaeus compares various Valentinian opinions about first 
principles, and says that the followers of Ptolemy were more intelligent 
(scientiores) than the last group of Valentinians he had discussed, in 
that they ascribed two partners to Bythos. Lipsius drew the amazing 
conclusion from this that the Valentinians were considered as Gnostics ;* 
but the Greek behind scientiores is not even yvwortxwrepor, as he assumed, 
but ér éuzreipérepor, as is clear from Epiphanius, otros roivey 6 [rode- 
paios Kal of civ aitd Eri eureiporepos Hiv Tod éavrod didacxdAov mpoeAy- 
Avoe.* 

In III 11. 3 Irenaeus’s statement that the ‘false Gnostics’ held that 
the angels at the Nativity came from the Ogdoad refers specifically to 
his account of the Ophites in I 28. 6 (H. p. 238) and his charge in 
III rr. 27 that some of the Gnostics held that the world was made by 
angels and not by God’s word recalls the Ophite doctrine in I 28. 3.° 

In III 4. 3 Irenaeus tells of Marcion’s arrival in Rome and then says 
that the rest, the so-called Gnostics, originated with Menander, Simon’s 
disciple, veligui vero gui vocantur Gnostict, a Menandro Simonis di- 
scipulo, quemadmodum ostendimus, accipientes initia, unusquisgue eorum, 
cuius participatus est sententiae, eius est pater et antistes apparuit. The 
opening of this passage must have read oi Aouroi 5é, of kadovpevor yrwott- 
xot and not as Lipsius would have it of Aourol ywworixol dvopafopevan,® 
but the remark guemadmodum ostendimus is a mistake. Irenaeus at- 
tributed no disciples specifically to Menander.’ In I 27. 1, however, 
he described the Gnostics as descendants of the Simonians, two of 
whose views, those of Menander and Saturninus, he had just dis- 
cussed. 


1 Op. cit. p. 204. 2 Op. cit. pp. 205-206. 3 Op. at. p. 206. 
4 Panarion xxxiii 1, 2. 5 Op. cit. pp. 213-214. 
® Op. cit. p. 213. 7 Adv. haereses i 17. 
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Some weight has been attached to a group of passages in which the 
expression religui Gnostici or religui Gnosticorum occurs.’ In all of 
these some branch of the Ophites is referred to, but it has been urged 
that ve/igué implies that the other heretics who are thus compared with 
the Ophites must also have been considered as Gnostics. An attempt 
to apply this principle, however, does not result in a satisfactory defini- 
tion of Gnosticism but in hopeless confusion. In II 16. 4 the sect 
compared to the Ophites is that of the Basilidians and probably also that 
of the Valentinians ; in II 48. 1 they are the followers of Saturninus, 
Basilides, and Carpocrates ; in IV 11.3 they are the Marcionites, Valen- 
tinians, Basilidians, and Carpocratians; and in IV 57. 1 it is the 
Valentinians. On the other hand, the Gnostics are elsewhere plainly 
distinguished from the very groups with which, by a strict interpretation 
of religui, they would be identified. In I 5.1 and I 5. 3 the Valen- 
tinians, in IV 51. 3 the Marcionites and Valentinians, and in III 11. 7 
the Marcionites, are distinguished from the Gnostics. 

The most that can be concluded from these passages is that his 
irritation at the assumption of the intrinsically honourable title ywworcxds 
by heretics prompted Irenaeus to apply it carelessly and in an ironical 
sense to sects who never employed it of themselves. This lack of con- 
sistency is not surprising in an author so dominated by polemic zeal, 
and the danger of treating his categories with too serious respect is 
illustrated by III 11. 8, where he incautiously observes that all heretics 
maintained the doctrine of an evil demiurge, while in I 22 he explains 
that the Ebionites confessed that the world was made by the true God 

_and erred only in their christology. This does not mean that he did 
not consider the Ebionites as heretics but that he was capable of 
occasional misuse of words. 

The evidence of Tertullian furnishes an important confirmation of 
this view, for he knew Irenaeus and testifies not only to his own 
knowledge of the facts of history but also to his understanding of 
Irenaeus’s usage. For Tertullian Gnostic is the proper name of an 
heretical sect,? but whereas Irenaeus held that the Valentinians were 
derived from the Gnostics, i.e. the Ophites, Tertullian maintained that 
the Gnostics were secondary to the Valentinians.’ Even in the 
Scorpiace, where the complaint is against the heretics’ depreciation of 
martyrdom, the title* suggests a jibe at the Ophites and this is con- 
firmed by Jerome’s observation that the treatise was written against the 
Cainites.° 

1 Op. cit. pp. 204, 219 ff. 2 Adv. Valentinianos 39, De anima 18. 

3 Adv. Valentinianos 39, Irenaeus Adv. haereses i 5. 1, i 28. 8. 

* Cf. P. Monceaux Histoire littéraire de ? Afrique chrétienne i p. 423. 

* Contra Vigilantium 8 (P.L. xxiii 362). 
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Investigation of the usage of terms equivalent to yvaors and yvworexds 
in Latin and in the Christian literatures of the Orient is not far 
advanced, but what can be easily ascertained implies a dependence on 
Greek usage and a confirmation of it. In Latin the natural rendering 
of yaors is scientia and this is found regularly, e.g. in the Latin Bible 
(both Old Latin and the Vulgate), Tertullian, the Latin version of 
Irenaeus,’ Augustine, &c. In one passage the Latin version of Irenaeus 
transliterates yvaors but here it is the proper name of an aeon, a dis- 
tinction which the translator properly observes.?, Where T'vwortxoi is 
used in Greek as a title, the Latins again transliterated and produced 
the form Gnostic. Augustine (De haeresibus 6, P. Z. xlii 26) says, 
Gnostici propter excellentiam scientiae sic se appellatos esse vel appellari 
debuisse gloriantur : cum sint superioribus omnibus vaniores atque turpiores ; 
and the Latin Irenaeus renders the pun of his original, Aas volunt 
virtutes fuisse ante Bython et Sigen, ut perfectorum perfectiores appareant 
et Gnosticorum magis gnostici virt (Tvwotixav yvwotiwrepor) ad guos 
juste guis dicat. 

In Syriac e&sge is the regular equivalent of ywaous.' The verb 
&%» commonly renders ywooxew, and yvworxoi might be translated by 
its Pe‘al active participle, although the expression edhaaen <FAX_, 
‘men of knowledge’, would perhaps be more idiomatic. These expres- 
sions, however, so far as I am aware, were not used as titles, and when 
yvworixds appears in this sense, the Syriac like the Latin translator took 
refuge in transliteration. In the Syriac version of Titus of Bostra, the 
erroneous charge that Basilides was a Gnostic is rendered, ‘ And 
Basilides who is one of those who are called Gnostics (rms foar\ )’.* 
Other transliterations are found in the Syriac-Arabic lexica of Jesus Bar 
‘Alt and Jesus Bar Bahlfl (eleventh century): emsdvoasX_ and 


wanslwart, , but the meaning is not ‘a Gnostic’, but ‘an intelligent 
man’,® and was probably taken over from Greek philosophical sources.® 

The Armenians have various words for knowledge of which the most 
common is gfunnc[dfpe%, The cognate adjectives gfumact and gfunngq 
as well as Xwhwswhwh and duihun[duwhwht translate yvworxds and 


1 The reading agnitionis is, however, occasionally attested for 1 Tim. vi 20; cf. 
Sanday and Turner Novum Testamentum S. Irenaei p. 183 (Oxford 1923). 

® Adv. haereses i 27. 1. 

5 Especially instructive references are found in F.S. Marsh The Book of the Holy 
Hierotheos (London 1927) pp. 26*, 73*, 77*, 255, Isaac of Nineveh De perfectione 
religiosa (ed. Bedjan) pp. 367 ff. 

* P. A. de Lagarde Titi Bostreni Contra Manichaeos libri quattuor, Syriace 
(Berlin 1859) p. 116. 

5 R. Payne Smith Thesaurus Syriacus i 750, 755. 

® Cf. A. Baumstark Geschichte der syrischen Literatur pp. 241-242. 
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these are used interchangeably in the Armenian version of Socrates’s 
Ecclesiastical History, iv 23,’ though Christian monks, not heretics. are 
referred to in the passage.* Aucher in his English-Armenian lexicon 
gives under ‘Gnostic’, gtaumphbwt $bplunplau, ‘Gnostic heretic’, 
but it is not clear whether this is based on ancient usage. 

In Coptic the Greek emwese appears, but a native word cooyst is also 
used. Burkitt has insisted on a distinction between the two in /istis 
Sophia and observes that ‘after all, Gosis in Greek is nothing more 
than “knowledge” ; it is only when transliterated into English or Coptic 
that it acquires a special mysterious meaning’. Apart from the doubt 
as to whether Fists Sophia was composed in Greek or Coptic,‘ this is 
surely a slip, for, as Burkitt has argued elsewhere,® Greek is an integral 
part of Coptic and it is doubtful whether the large Greek element in 
the Coptic vocabulary can be described as loan-words. They form rather 
one of two confluent streams the mingling of which produced this strange 
language. Greek words occupy a wholly different position in Coptic 
from the not infrequent Arabic loan-words of Jater texts. The lexical 
evidence is against a sharp distinction in meaning between emwese and 
cooyn,’ e.g. the Sahidic employs the former, the Bohairic the latter in 
1 Tim. vi 20 and the two are used interchangeably in the opening 
paragraphs of the First Book of Jed.’ Furthermore yvaous as used by 
Clement and the Naassenes is not ordinary but special knowledge 
distinguished by its divine origin and character. It describes sub- 


1 Ter Movsésean Socrates Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica (Armenian) (Vaghar- 
shapat 1897); cf. P. Peeters La Version arménienne de U’ historien Socrate, Mélanges 
Bidez II (Bruxelles 1934) pp. 647 ff 

2 P. G. xl 516a dy 7d pév, Movaxds h TMep) mpaxrichs émyéypanta, 7d 52 Tvw- 
oriKos ({ebaumphntt, ap & Wess Loess 3 1s fy sis) h Tipés rov warafimbivra -yvwoews 
(gfunne[d busts) ; 517 B wapoxei 52 abt povaxds THs TMapeuBorqs Tav TyworiKav 
(pf plah et S etrease [Fury str gust) 6 Boxtpwraros; 520A ev B 1G Trword 
({)opurteas fest) ToavTa gyno; 520 B ywwoKxérwoay of ywworioi (qgfunactph, 
altera versio g¢fnnqp). 

8 J.T.S. xxiii p. 271 mn. 5. 

* Cf. C. Schmidt Pistis Sophia, em gnostisches Originalwerk (Leipzig 1925) 
pp. xix ff. (with references to previous literature); F. C. Burkitt ‘ Pistis Sophia 
and the Coptic Language’ J. 7. S. xxvii pp. 148 ff.; Th Lefort La Uittérature 
égyptienne aux derniers sitcles avant Pinvasion arabe (Chronique d’Egypte, no. 12, 
Bruxelles 1931) p. 321. 

§ J.T.S. xxvii pp. 148 ff., cf. Th. Lefort Le Copte, source auxiliaire du grec, 
Mélanges Bidez II pp. 569 ff. 

6 W. E. Crum A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford 1929) iii p. 370. 

7 €. Schmidt ‘Gnostische Schriften in koptischer Sprache’ Texte und Unter- 


suchungen viii pp. 39, 142; Epistola Apostolorum xxvii 3, xxxvi 11 (C. Schmidt 
Gespriiche Jesu, T. U. xliii pp. 16*, 22*). 
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jectively what revelation describes objectively. Now this kind of 
knowledge is termed both enwese and cooyn. For example, in Pistis 
Sophia, p. 182. 12 (Schwartze-Petermann) Mary addresses Jesus and 
says that in spite of man’s endowment with reason (voids) and perception 
(aicOyors), only Jesus can give the desired answer ‘because’, she says, 
‘we do not ask in the way that men of the world ask, but ask in the 
knowledge of the heights which thou hast given us’. Here the word 
for knowledge is cooyn and refers to revelation just as plainly as emwese 
in Pistis Sophia, p. 16. 1 where Jesus promises the disciples to reveal 
‘the knowledge of all knowledges’. The fact is that emwese and cooyn 
can be used interchangeably in Coptic for the yvaors of Clement and 
the Naassenes. 

Before leaving the Oriental field attention must be directed briefly to 
a sect to whose modest career such sensational importance has been 
attached in recent years, the Mandaeans. Their name is connected 
with the root X71’ = Se, Syr., ‘to know’ but there is some doubt 
whether it was derived from the verb or from the name of their principal 
deity Manda de Hajjé. The latter means ‘ Knowledge of Life’, Greek 
yraors THs CwHs but appears in Mandaean literature as a proper name. 
Petermann who visited the Mandaeans at Sfiq esch-Schiuch reported 
that they had no knowledge of the meaning of their name which was in 
fact constructed from the name of their god as ‘ Christian’ from Christ." 
Brandt, however, maintained, ‘ Manda und MandAja entsprechen also den 
griechischen Ausdriicken yvaors und yrworixds ; nur ist im Mandaischen 
das Adjectiv nicht wie im Griechischen dem vorhandenen Sprachschatz 
entnommen, sondern eigens zur Benennung der Religionspartei geformt 
worden ; es kommt wenigstens ausserdem gar nicht vor. Ein Mand4ja 
ist also ein Mandaglaiibiger. Der Name bekundet ja, so derivirt, den 
Glauben an ein zum Heil fiihrendes Wissen.’* If this be so it applies 
only to a stage of the religion about which we are no longer informed. 
It is, indeed, probable that a god whose name means ‘ Knowledge of 
Life’ is a descendant of those shadowy figures, half-imaginative, half 
abstract, which appear in a variety of Gnostic systems, including the 
Valentinian and the Ophite. It also appears extremely improbable 
that the phrase ‘knowledge of life’ was in its origin unconnected with 
speculations on the story in Genesis, popular in Ophite circles. Whether 
investigation along these lines would lead to establishing a connexion 

1H. Petermann Reisen im Onent® ii (Leipzig 1865) p. 99, ‘Dieser (Name) 
bezeichnet ihrer Ansicht zufolge “‘ die in Gott Lebenden”, ist aber ein Patrony- 
micum, gebildet von Manda de hajje, dem Sohne des geoffenbarten Gottes, ihrem 
eigentlichen Heiland, also unserm Namen ‘‘ Christen ” ganz analog’. 


2 A, J. H. W. Brandt Die mandaische Religion (Leipzig 1889) p. 167; cf. S. A. 
Pallis Mandaean Studies (London 1926) p. 146. 
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between the Mandaeans and the Ophites of earlier centuries is uncertain.’ 
It is, however, plain that the Mandaeans themselves know of no such 
connexion and regard their god as a concrete imaginable hero, bearing 
a proper name. 

There is one text outside Christian literature which alludes to 
Gnostics. Porphyry in his Zife of Plotinus, c. 16,’ speaks of the many 
Christians and others who were sectaries of the ancient philosophy, 
disciples of Adelphius and Aquilinus who possessed many of the 
writings of Alexander the Libyan, Philocomus and Demostratus the 
Lydian and who circulated revelations (déroxadvwes) of Zoroaster, and 
Zostrianus, and Nicotheus, and Allogenes, and Mesos, and other such 
writers, and who led many astray and deceived many in claiming that 
Plato had not penetrated the depths of the rational essence (rd Babos 
Tijs vonTais ovcias). Plotinus wrote a book against these men which 
Porphyry entitled, pds rois ywworxovs. It is evident from the Life of 
Plotinus c. 3 that this work is identical with Zanead II. 9, which both 
in the manuscripts and in Porphyry’s list of titles in c. 24 is called, 
* Against those who say that the creator of the world and the world are 
evil’. None of the works which occasioned the dispute are extant or, 
if so, they have not been satisfactorily identified. The writings of 
Alexander, Philocomus, and Demostrates were probably philosophic 
treatises. The ‘revelations’ no doubt belonged to the same type of 
literature as the Hermetic Potmandres and similar products of Hellenistic 
Egypt in which Oriental elements were employed to lend novelty and 
prestige to essentially Greek ideas.* Apocryphal works of this kind 
attributed to Zoroaster circulated among the Prodicans* who, Clement 
says, called themselves ‘Gnostics’.° The work of Nicotheus may be 
referred to by Zosimus * and in the anonymous Ophite (?) tract of the 
Bruce Papyrus ;* and the possibility should not be overlooked that 
droxdAvyis Tod péoov May not mean the Revelation of Mesos but the 
Revelation of the Middle Sphere, which appears in some Ophite and 


1 Brandt maintained direct connexion with Satornilian literature, op. cit. p. 132 ff., 
Pallis pp. 131-133, 146. 

2 Cf. C. Schmidt ‘Gnostische Schriften’ pp. 602 ff., ‘Plotins Stellung zum 
Gnosticismus’ 7. U. N. F. v 4 pp. 13 ff. 

3 "AnoxaAvyis referred not only to visions of the future, but also to more general 
doctrinal revelations, e.g. the Valentinian apocalypse in Epiphanius Panarion xxxi 
5-6, cf. J.7.S. xxix pp. 34 ff. On this type of literature cf. A. D. Nock ‘ The Vision 
of Mandulis Aion’ Harvard Theological Review xxvii pp. 67 ff. 

4 Strom. i 69. 6. 5 Strom. iii 30. 1. 

6 M. Berthelot Alchimistes grecs ii pp. 228, 231. 

7 Schmidt ‘Gnostische Schriften’ pp. 602-603; C. Baynes A Coptic Gnostic 
Treatise (Cambridge 1933) pp. 85, 86.n. 7. 
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Valentinian systems.’ Allogenes is a name given to Seth® and the 
Sethites, an Ophite sect, appealed to a book called the Paraphrasis of 
Seth to justify their views.» The apocalypse known to Porphyry may 
be the same or a similar document. It is quite possible that some, if 
not all, of these sectaries maintained the doctrine of an evil demiurge 
and that Plotinus had them in mind when writing Zznead II. g, but 
there is in fact no reference there to any of the men or books described 
in Life of Plotinus c. 16. In any case the word yvworxds is susceptible 
of two interpretations in this context. Either some of the writings 
mentioned were Ophite works and Plotinus wrote his treatise against 
Ophite theology, or Porphyry used yvworixds ironically, as Irenaeus did. 
The outstanding feature of these theologians was that they claimed to 
possess revelations and set their views above those of Plato. Perhaps 
Porphyry wished to emphasize their presumption and meant his title to 
be understood, ‘ Against the know-it-alls’. 

The linguistic facts about yvaors and yyworexds are quite plain. Tvaors 
was used of the right apprehension of revealed truth by the orthodox 
and heretics alike and secondarily of a participation in the nature of 
God. The orthodox objected to the claims of heretics to possess a 
knowledge of the truth and described their opinions as false knowledge. 
The word yvworixds was used by Clement to characterize the Christian 
philosopher and was assumed as a title by the Ophites. The claims 
implied by this term were broadly parallel in the two systems, but 
Clement and other orthodox critics took exception to its use by heretics 
and so used it either as a mere title or ironically and contemptuously. 
There is no trace in early Christianity of ‘Gnosticism’ as a broad 
historical category and the modern use of ‘ Gnostic’ and ‘ Gnosticism’ 
to describe a large but ill-defined religious movement, having a special 
scope and character, is wholly unknown in the early Christian period. 

The question remains open whether the modern conception of 
Gnosticism is justified, but the answer depends not upon a linguistic 
study of what these heretics were once called, but upon a consideration 
of the content of their theology and of their historical connexions and 
affinities. Three theories at present hold the field: (a) that the 
essence of Gnosticism lay in the too drastic application of Greek 
philosophy to Christianity, (4) that it consisted in a too generous 
assimilation of Oriental mythology and religion, and (¢) that it was 


1 This is, however, usually called peodrns or témos tis peodrnros, cf. Irenaeus 
Adv. haereses i 1. 9, i 1. 10, Hippolytus Ref. vi 32. 8, viii 9. 2. 

2 Epiphanius Panarion xxxix 5. 1, xl 7. 2; Schmidt ‘Gnostische Schriften’ 
pp. 647 ff. ; Plotins Stellung sum Guosticismus p. 57. 

3 Ref. v 22. 
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a natural reaction to the abandonment of the early Christian eschato- 
logical hopes and ideas. 

(a) The first of these theories was the prevailing one from Irenaeus 
to Harnack. It has the advantage of drawing attention to constitutive 
elements in the systems of Basilides and Valentinus and probably also in 
those of Bardesanes and Mani.' It is, however, at once too narrow and 
too elastic a concept. It applies almost equally to Clement and Origen 
whose theology in comparison with contemporaries like Irenaeus and 
Tertullian and with later writers like Athanasius and the Cappadocians 
shews an absence of sure perspective in their receptivity to Greek ideas. 
It is, on the other hand, too narrow, fer it misses the essential charac- 
teristics not only of Marcion, whom Harnack refused to call a Gnostic, 
but also of Simon Magus and many of the Ophites.’ 

(4) The second view that Gnosticism is essentially Oriental and 
represents the emergence of specific Oriental religions in Hellenistic 
guise has to meet the difficulty that there is no evidence that the 
mythologies of Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt underwent such a transforma- 
tion as would have been necessary to bring them into line with 
Gnosticism. When the religions of the Orient were confronted by the 
aggressively Hellenistic policy of Alexander and his successors the result 
was a compromise. Some Oriental deities tended to be identified with 
well-known figures in the Greek pantheon and there was a certain 
interchange in type and attributes, just as later there was a general 
confusion between Greek and Roman mythology and a tendency to 
describe all other religions in Graeco-Roman terms, but the result 
never bore any marked resemblance to Gnostic ideas.* Astrology also 
spread from Babylonia throughout the West but this had no formative 
influence on the Gnostic systems.‘ Furthermore, when the other sacra- 


_ * Cf. Burkitt in C. W. Mitchell S. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations ii (London 1921) 
pp. cxxiiff.; H. H. Schaeder ‘ Bardesanes’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte \i 
pp. 63 ff.; Urform und Forthildung pp. 96 ff., 156. 

2 To Marcion, Simon Magus and the Ophites, mythology was not the veiled 
language of philosophy, as it was with Plato and Valentinus. The fact that the 
former believed their pictorial cosmologies to be true is no proof of their antiquity. 
In the Hellenistic Age new combinations in mythology were no more unusual than 
new combinations of ideas. Only fundamental originality was lacking. 

3 The literature is too extensive to be quoted. Broad statements of the facts are 
to be found in S. Dill Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius-(London 1920) 
pp- 547 ff.; F. Cumont Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain 4° ed. 1929 ; 
A. D. Nock Conversion (Oxfurd 1934). An excellent example of the evolution of a 
single deity is given in Cumont £tudes syriennes (Paris 1917) pp. 173 ff. 

* Astrological speculation was reflected in some of the Gnostic systems, e.g. the 
Ophites (Origen Contra Celsum vi 31 ; Irenaeus Adv. haeresesi 27.5); Valentinians 
(Excerpta ex Theodoto 25. 1,67-70); Mani (Schaeder Urform und Fortbildung p. 75) ; 
Bardesanes (Schaeder ZKG li pp. 71-72), but was fundamental to none and in no 
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mental cults arose, they bore unmistakable traces of their origins and, 
in spite of some amalgamation in the Hellenistic melting pot, the 
names of Isis, Osiris, Dionysus, and Mithras were preserved and the 
tales told about them have definite points of departure from ancient 
national traditions. All this is in sharp contrast both with the philo- 
sophical myths of Valentinus and Basilides with their confused and 
abstract figures and with the nondescript mythology of Simon and the 
Ophites. 

(c) A third view of the nature of Gnosticism has been recently 
advanced by Professor Burkitt in his book Church and Gnosis. This 
is that Gnosticism was essentially an attempt to compensate for the 
disintegration of early Christian eschatology.’ Burkitt does not attempt 
to apply his theory in any detail to the evidence and to have done so 
might have raised difficulties. The problem as it presents itself to the 
generations succeeding the Apostles was that the end of the world was 
expected and did not come. First a tendency to delay the expectation, 
then a general resolve to consider the eschatological prophecies as 
applicable to an indefinite but remote future, was the orthodox solution. 
A solution not quite so orthodox but nevertheless persistent was to 
interpret imaginative eschatology philosophically. This was the way 
of Clement and Origen and to some extent of the whole tradition of 
Christian Platonism. The Gnostics whose views on last things we know 
fall into two classes. Marcion and Valentinus did not deny the reality 
of the last judgement and its conventional setting, but placed it in 
a different context. From the fragments in the Excerpta ex Theodoto 
it is clear that the judgement will take place and will be effective in 
deciding the fate of the many. Only Jesus who sits at the Judge’s 
right hand will see to it that the zvevyarcxoi join him at the end and 
pass with him into the Pleroma, a region beyond heaven and hell where 
the divine unity is undisturbed by influences from the world of 
appearance and events.? A similar accommodation was made by 
Marcion.* These were not orthodox doctrines, but neither do they 


case appears to have been derived from direct contact with native Babylonian 
tradition. It must not be forgotten that astrology had enjoyed widespread popularity 
in many parts of the Orient and in the West before the beginning of the Christian 
era ; cf. Cumont Religions orientales* pp. 151 ff. ; Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans (New York 1g12) pp. 26, 36 ff., 73 ff. It was largely assimilated 
by Greek philosophy and was taken over by the Gnostics from the common 
intellectual tradition of the time. A notable example of this is Excerpta ex Theodoto 
69-71, where the whole astrological discussion is interpenetrated with Stoic 
thought. 

1 F. C. Burkitt Church and Gnosis (Cambridge 1932) pp. 21, 27-28, 57; cf. 
Harnack Dogmengeschichte‘ i pp. 288-289. 

2 Exc. ex Theodoto 37-38. 

3 Cf. Harnack Marcion® (T. U. xlv) pp. 137 ff. 
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display a more eager and active interest in solving the problem raised 
by the deflation of the early Christian eschatological hope. They 
adopted in the main the same solution of that problem as the orthodox 
and included it in their own peculiar schemes. Another type of 
solution of this problem was to abandon Christian eschatology altogether 
and put something else in its place. This is seen in Basilides and in 
the Coptic Gnostic literature. Basilides’s theory of metempsychosis 
was a return to a familiar notion and a consequence of his sensitiveness 
to the problem of theodicy ; the Coptic panorama is consonant with 
the theological taste of its authors, but answers no questions which the 
orthodox left open. 

It should be clear that all attempts to define Gnosticism have 
darkened counsel by emphasizing some one aspect of particular systems 
at the expense of the wide variety of interests and speculations and 
fancies found in the evidence. Professor Burkitt is undoubtedly right 
in saying that ‘the several (Gnostic) systems are best understood when 
considered as Christian systems, however aberrant’. This was also 
the view of the heresiologists who as little confused what we call 
Gnostics with Pagans as they distinguished them from other kinds of 
heretics. But there is another peculiarity of these theologians which 
differentiates them in a legitimate and historical sense from other 
heretics. In examining the heretical views described by the heresio- 
logists a broad practical distinction must be drawn between those 
systems which as a whole and in their main structure were inconsistent 
with Christian theology and those which represent variations from 
Christian orthodoxy only in points of detail. The systems which are 
called ‘Gnostic’ by modern critics are of the former class. , Marcion, 
Basilides, and Valentinus are parallel historical phenomena in that 
their opinions were at least implicitly rival to Christianity as a whole. 
The admission of Sabellianism, Donatism, or Arianism would have 
altered the texture but not the structure of Christian thought; the 
admission of Marcionite, Valentinian, or Manichean claims would have 
meant a complete change in the edifice. The autonomous quality is 
a common characteristic of the so-called Gnostic systems and is one 
which justifies their being grouped together and distinguished from less 
audacious forms of heresy. 

Once this fact is admitted, however, the desirability of emphasizing 
the mutual differences and characteristic peculiarities of these rival 
systems cannot be overemphasized. It has been pointed out that 
many of the Gnostic theologians approached the problem of evil and 
other speculative issues more boldly than their orthodox contemporaries, 
but this point is more useful in distinguishing between their theories 

1 Church and Gnosis p. 9. 
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than in bringing them together. Basilides, Valentinus, Marcion, and 
Mani all dealt with the problem of evil, but their solutions were 
different. Marcion’s system is purely mythological and was the out- 
come of Biblical study. Valentinus was a philosopher, and his theory 
of a demiurge, as indeed his whole system, was a natural though 
degenerate descendant of Plato’s Zimaeus. Mani’s radical dualism is 
neither Valentinian nor Marcionite.’ Many of the systems exhibit 
cross-currents. There appears to be some connexion between Simonian 
and Valentinian ideas and a definite relationship between Valen- 
tinianism and the theology of the Barbeliotae. In general the situa- 
tion was not unlike that of modern theosophy, the main sources and 
classic forms of which are easy to discover, but the combinations and 
permutations of which present historical and psychological problems of 
great complexity. 

It is obvious that a satisfactory genealogy of Gnostic systems is not 
yet possible but it is important to clear the air of a mystery which the 
unhappy grouping together under a spurious category of theological 
speculations so widely diverse has tended to create. A clear historical 
picture of these sects and their mutual relations will perhaps never be 
obtained, but the first step is to bring them into line with the general 
sectarian tendency of their age, to understand them as attempts parallel 
with orthodox Christianity and the other sacramental religions to 
guarantee yvaors and owrypia to men who walked puzzled and afraid in 
a mysterious and frightening universe. The historical basis of the 
Gnostic sects as well as of Christianity and the mysteries was the break- 
down of the safe horizons of hearth and state and the rise of an in- 
tellectual and religious cosmopolitanism which no set of local or 
national traditions were adequate to serve as a philosophy. The 
cosmopolite must have an explanation of his cosmos and this need 
produced the extraordinary confusion of religious traditions, the ap- 
pearance of deeper speculative issues even in popular theology, and the 
constant demand for religious novelty and innovation. All these 
factors controlled the religious history of the Hellenistic and early 
Roman empire, but it is the last which is most characteristic of the 
theologians we have learned to call ‘Gnostic’, for they had a young 
religion, Christianity, as their immediate background.? The evolution 


1 Marcionite influences may be admitted : cf. Burkitt Religion of the Manichees 
(Cambridge 1925) pp. 80ff.; Schaeder Ursprung und Fortbildung p. 74. But 
Marcion was not a radical dualist in the sense that Mani or the Sethites and 
Docetics (Ref. v 19 ff., viii 9 ff.) were. 

2 This demand for novelty and the rapidity with which it could be satisfied is 
vividly satirized by Lucian in De morte Peregrini, a fair parallel to which is the 
story of Simon Magus Ref. vi 20. 
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of Christianity from Judaism, of Mithraism from Zoroastrianism, and 
the mysteries of Isis and Dionysus from the religions of Egypt and 
Thrace were natural developements, based on a changing religious 
order. The separation of the Gnostics from Christianity had a more 
superficial ground. They had no native traditions to remodel nor 
local myths to transform.’ Moved partly by an impatient philoso- 
phical temper, partly by the demand for new and bizarre mythological 
schemes, they became for a time powerful and stimulating rivals to 
nascent Catholicism. In dealing with them it would no doubt be 
unwise to abandon the terms ‘Gnostic’ and ‘Gnosticism’ which have 
so long been current in historical literature, but the implications of 
these words should be clearly understood. It should be recognized 
that ‘Gnosticism’ is.a modern, not an ancient category, that its use has 
frequently obscured more than it has illuminated the picture of early 
Christianity, but that behind it lies a definite historical reality: a group 
of theologians and sects characterized (a) by their obligations to 
Christianity, (4) by the autonomous quality of their systems which 
made them rivals of orthodox Christianity rather than modifiers of it in 
points of detail, and (c) by a demand for theological novelty which 
their frequent appeals to a remote antiquity have obscured but not 
concealed. R. P. Casey. 


THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE SYNOPTIG GOSPELS 
IN ORIGEN’S EXHORTATION TO MARTYRDOM 


‘THE examination of the Caesarean text and the assessment of its 
character are still in their early stages,’ writes Sir Frederic Kenyon in 
Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible. ‘Work 
has been concentrated mainly upon Mark, and the other gospels have been 
as yet but lightly touched.’ It is the purpose of this article to examine 
the quotations made by Origen from the three Synoptic Gospels in the 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, with a view to discovering how far it is 
legitimate to speak of the Caesarean text for Gospels other than that of 
Mark. 

A ‘Caesarean’ text for Mark can be said to have been definitely 
established through the researches of Streeter and Kirsopp Lake, 
though the origin of such a text has not yet been discovered and is as 
much a problem as the origin of the ‘Neutral’ text of Westcott and 
Hort. Streeter’s view that Origen used an Alexandrian or Neutral 
text at Alexandria and a ‘Caesarean’ text at Caesarea, whither he 


1 Cf. H. Th. R. xxiii pp. 275 ff.; Schaeder ZKG. li p. 63. 
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moved when he was in the course of writing his commentary on 
St John, and that therefore the ‘Caesarean’ text was the local text 
found by Origen at Caesarea, bas had to be modified in the light of the 
researches of Kirsopp Lake, who shews clearly in ‘The Caesarean Text 
of the Gospel of Mark’ (Harvard Theological Review, October 1928) 
that Origen continued to use an Alexandrian text during his first years 
at Caesarea, and that he may have used a Caesarean text before leaving 
Alexandria, for the evidence is inconclusive on this point. It is clear, 
however, that later at Caesarea he used the text of Fam. ®. This is 
shewn in the tables of the quotations from Mark made by Origen in his 
Commentary on Matthew and Exhortation to Martyrdom written after 
his arrival at Caesarea, and given on pages 270-276 in ‘ The Caesarean 
Text of the Gospel of Mark’. 

The present writer drew up a list of the quotations from Mark found 
in the Exhortation to Martyrdom independertly of the list found in 
‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark’, and it may be worth 
while to have this list printed with the evidence more clearly classified 
and including that of the important Chester Beatty Papyrus (P*) which 
was not available when Kirsopp Lake’s list was made. If to this list 
be appended two more lists giving the quotations from Matthew and 
Luke found in the same work of Origen, it will be possible to discover 
how far, if at all, the evidence supports the view that it is possible to speak 
of a‘ Caesarean’ text for any other gospel than Mark. 

The quotations are taken from the Berlin editions of Die Schrift von 
Martyrium ; and the readings of ® have been verified in Beermann and 
Gregory’s edition of Die Koridethi Evangelien (1913) and those of P® 
in The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri edited by Kenyon (1933). The 
evidence of the cursive 1241, which gives an Alexandrian text, and 
that of 543 and 342, which are said to have a Caesarean text, is also 
given. ‘This has been taken from Six Col/ations of N.T. MSS. (edited 
by Lake and New). 

The short List 1‘ conclusively supports the use by Origen of a Fam. 
® text for the whole of Mark during the wnting of the Exhortation to 
Martyrdom. ‘The fact that SB are not always in agreement with 
Fam. @, and that the members of the family are found so often unanimous, 
not only emphasizes the homogeneous character of the family, but also 
shews that the text of Fam. @ is akin to but far from identical with ‘the 
Neutral’ Text. The study of the quotations from Mark in the Zxhorta 
tion affords therefore a confirmation of Streeter’s view that Origen used 
the text of Fam. © at Caesarea. It is also worth noticing that so far as 
the evidence of P* is available it inclines towards a Fam. @ text. 

It is not claimed that the second list (Quotations from Matthew) is 

1 See pp. 62-63 for lists. (Continued on p. 64.) 
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exhaustive, but the 16 variants shew significant results which are very 
different from those found in the quotations from Mark. They may be 
summarized as follows : 

(i) Fam. @ is here far more divided, though the cursive members are 
found in agreement. @ itself, it is clear, has in Matthew been assimilated 
to the Textus Receptus to a far greater extent than in Mark. Can we 
then under these circumstances speak of a Fam. @ text in Matthew? 

(ii) In ro cases 8B both agree with the reading found in Origen, 
In the other 6 cases either 8 or B is in agreement. In 2 cases no 
support from Fam. @ is found; but in no single case does Origen’s 
reading lack support from the Neutral or Alexandrian text. These facts 
shew that Origen used a text for Matthew equivalent to that of & B. 
They also shew to what a large extent & B have escaped assimilation 
to the Textus Receptus. 

(iii) P* is so fragmentary for Matthew that it is defective in all these 
passages. 

In the light of these conclusions the dictum of P. L. Hedley that 
‘Origen is as definitely Caesarean in his quotations from Matthew as 
he is when he quotes from Mark’ would seem to be unjustifiable (P. L. 
Hedley, ‘Egyptian Text of Gospels and Acts’, Church Quarterly 
Review, April 1934, p. 37). 

The distinctively Lucan quotations in the Exhortation to Martyrdom 
are few in number, but List 3 shews the variations from the Textus 
Receptus. 

The following facts emerge from List 3 (Quotations fyom Luke): 

(i) In 7 out of rx cases some support is found for Origen’s reading 
from members of Fam. ®. @ itself is in agreement 6 times, and the 
other members of the family are divided in their allegiance. The 
important point to notice is that in no case does a member of Fam. ® 
support Origen’s reading to the exclusion of support from the Neutral 
text. It is therefore difficult to conclude that there is a specifically 
‘ Fam. ©’ text of Luke. 

(ii) In 7 cases & B are both found in agreement with the text of 
Origen, and in 3 other instances either 8 or B is in support. The con- 
clusion then would seem to be inevitable that Origen is using a Neutral 
text. 

(iii) P* has four times in the five places, where it is possible to quote 
it, the readings of the Textus Receptus. In the other one instance 
it is in agreement with the Neutrals and part of Fam. ®. 


The very marked differences between the lists for Mark and those for 
Matthew and Luke thus justify the caution given by Kirsopp Lake on 
page 277 in ‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark’ that ‘the facts 
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may prove to be entirely different in the other gospels’. In the light of 
the information presented in this article it would seem that the facts are 
very different. No clearly ‘Caesarean’ text emerges in Matthew and 
Luke. All we can say is that Origen uses a text similar to that of & B, 
and that that text finds a certain degree of support from individual 
members of the family known as ‘ Fam. ®’ by students of the text of 
Mark. R. V. G. TASKER. 


CLUNIAC EXEMPTION 


GALLIA CHRISTIANA (iv col. 1119), when recording the fact that the 
first monks of Cluny were called Gigniacenses, explains ‘id verum de 
origine, non de dignitate, qua nunquam Gigniaco inferius fuit 
Cluniacum, utpote a sua fundatione liberum ab omni potestate praeter- 
quam apostolica’. This exemption was a privilege which the Cluniacs 
valued highly ; it was perhaps the most jealously guarded element in 
their tradition ; Peter the Venerable would make much of it in a letter 
to St Bernard (Petr. Ven. Zp. I. xxviii, af. Migne P.Z. clxxxix coll. 
138 sq.; ap. Bibl. Cluniac. col. 6768). Before his departure from 
Cluny soon after the Epiphany of 1120 Calixtus II, himself a Cluniac 
monk, conferred upon the abbot of the Caput Ordinis the cardinalate 
ex officio ‘ut Abbas Cluniacens. semper et ubique Romani fungatur 
officio Cardinalis, manuque propria ipse te Papa annulo vestivit’ 
(Hugon. Monachi Cluniac. Zp. ad Dom. Pont. Ab. Cluniac. ap. Bibl. 
Cluniac. col. 5604; cf. Gall. Christ. iv col. 1135). The first recipient 
of this exceptional honour was Pontius de Melgueil, no very favourable 
specimen of the great line which began with St Berno (Gad/. Christ. iv 
coll. 1135 sq.). Noticeably a Papal Diploma, dated February 22nd of 
this same year (1120), in addition to providing that monks of Cluny 
‘ubilibet habitantes nulla omnino persona praeter Romanum Ponti- 
ficem, et Legatum, qui ad hoc missus fuerit, excommunicet et interdi- 
cat’, cuts at the root of Benedictine s¢adi/itas by granting that a person 
‘cuiuslibet Ordinis professionisve’—in point of fact, any gyrovagus— 
may be received at Cluny, ‘ nisi forte certa de causa excommunicata 
sit’ (Bibl. Cluniac. coll. 5738, 574A). That the exemption was 
generously interpreted, so as to include civil as well as ecclesiastical 
authority and both for all time, may be inferred from the fact that the 
writer of the letter to Abbot Pontius already cited remarks that the 
cardinalate was conferred ‘ut sic manifestum appareat cunctis, quia 
tecum et tua Cluniacus solius Papae Romani proprie propria censetur, 
quae sub alterius iure pontificis, seu cuiuslibet potestatis, providente 
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Domino, nec fuit aliquando, nec erit in futuro’ (Ap. Bibl. Cluniac. col, 
560 a and B; ap. Migne, PZ. clxvi col. 845). 

In order to understand this, in particular to realize that Calixtus II, 
in issuing this diploma, was not innovating in the matter of exemption, 
it may be well to refer to the original Charta Fundationis of Cluny 
granted to St Berno by William the Pious, Duke of Aquitaine, in the 
year gto. There are to be found in the Collection de Bourgogne 
(Zom. \xxvi) at the Bibliothéque Nationale two copies of this Charta, 
numbered Or. 5 and 6; A. b. 1,c. 1. No.5 is either the original 
or an authentic copy made at the time. No. 6 is a fine fourteenth- 
century copy of no. 5, but not entirely—although materially—complete 
(cf. Bruel Recueil des Chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny i pp. 124 sqq., ed. 
Imp. Nat. 1876). It is inscribed: Zestamentum Guillelmi Pit... Et 
per illud testamentum apparet quod Cluniacenses sunt exempti a funda- 
ctone. The Testamentum is given by Marrier and Quercetan in the 
Bibliotheca Cluniacensis (Coll. 1 sqq., Parisiis, 1614). The exemption 
runs as follows: ‘ Placuit etiam huic testamento inseri ut ab hac die 
nec nostro, nec parentum nostrorum, nec fastibus (Or. 6: fascibus) 
regie¢ magnitudinis, nec cuiuslibet terrene potestatis iugo subiciantur 
monachi ibi congregati; neque aliquis principum secularium, non 
comes quisquam, nec episcopus quilibet, non pontifex supradicte sedis 
Romanae, per Deum et in Deum omnibusque sanctis eius, et tremendi 
iudicii diem contestor, deprecor, inuadat res ipsorum seruorum Dei, 
non distrahat, non minuat, non procamiet, non beneficiet alicui, non 
aliquem prelatum super eos contra eorum uoluntatem canstituat.’ 

William, however, we may think to have been on doubtful ground 
in himself dealing with the purely ecclesiastical status of Cluny. The 
reference to the Roman See cited from the TZesfamentum should, 
perhaps, rather be regarded as of the nature of a solemn commendation 
of its interests and possessions to the charge of the Supreme Pontiff. 
In any case it is laid down in the Zestamentum that ‘ per quinquennium 
autem Rome ad limina apostolorum ad luminaria ipsorum concin- 
nanda, x. solidos prefati monachi persoluant; habeantque tuitionem 
ipsorum apostolorum adque Romani pontificis defensionem’. This 
tuitio and the defensio appropriate to it were confirmed by John XI in 
a Bull of March 931 addressed to Abbot Odo (af. Migne, P. Z. 
cxxxii col. 1055); and again by Agapetus II in a Bull of March 952 
to the effect that ‘sane ad recognoscendum, quod praedictum coeno- 
bium sanctae apostolicae sedi ad tuendum atque fovendum pertineat, 
dentur per quinquennium x. solid.’ (ap. Bib/. Cluniac. col. 274). 
About forty years later we find in a Bull of Gregory V (996-999) for 
the first time language which clearly implies that the Abbot of Cluny is 
the ordinary of the entire Congregation, ‘neque ipsius loci fratres, 
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ubicunque positi, uniuscunque episcopi maledictionis vel excommuni- 
cationis vinculo teneantur adnecti’ (Bud/ar. Cluniac. 10. c. 1), an 
extension beyond all territorial limits of the privileges of William’s 
Testamentum. No less evident is it made in a Bull of Benedict VIII, 
granted in ro16, that alike civilly and ecclesiastically the Caput Ordinis 
and all its fertinentia owed no allegiance whatsoever, save only to the 
Apostolic See: ‘Ita sit ab omni subiectione cuiuslibet personae, sive 
regis, sive episcopi, sive comitis liberum, ut aliquid debeat nisi Deo, et 
sancto Petro et sedis apostolicae summo pontifici. Quae libertas a 
cunctis antecessoribus nostris . . . tam de ipso, quam de omnibus ad se 
pertinentibus . . . monasteriis, cellis, terris cultis et incultis, corroborata 
et confirmata est’ (Bullar. Cluniac. 6. c. 1. no. 2). Again we have the 
world-wide extension of privilege and the appeal to antiquity, with their 
implication of the solidarity of the entire Congregation from the first. 
The years 989 to 1031 were a period during which one of the 
greatest of all Cluniacs, William of Volpiano, was making his reforming 
influence felt over a large area of Western Christendom (cf. Albers 
Consuetud. Monastic. iv pp. 26 sqq. ; Robert of Torigny De Jmmutatione 
Ord. Monach., ap. Migne P.L. ccii col. 1314). From Fécamp to 
Fructuaria, from Dijon to Admont, Cluniac enthusiasm was doing 
really valuable work ; it was sound policy to give it a free hand ; more- 
over a policy justifiable, as it might seem, constitutionally by the terms 
of the Charta Fundationis as it had for about a century been inter 
preted. Meanwhile the civil power was granting Charters of Privilege 
to various Cluniac houses, the monarchic tendency of which was to 
strengthen the autocracy of the Caput Ordinis; for even were these 
houses abbeys—as distinct from simple priories directly subject to 
Cluny—their autonomy was strictly limited by the fact that they were 
always within the Congregation, never outside it. Abbot Odilo (ar. 
992-1049), whom Cluny owed to William of Volpiano (Mabillon 
S. Odil. Elog. Hist. iii 8, ap. Migne P.Z. cxlii col. 838), was peculiarly 
successful in this direction. For example in 998 and 999 privileges 
were, by his instrumentality, confirmed to Payerne (Peterlingen, Paser- 
niacum) in the diocese of Lausanne and to St Majolus of Pavia 
respectively, both of these houses of the Congregation—the former 
having been originally a cell of Baume-les-Moines—by the Emperor 
Otto III [cf. Mabillon Annal. Bened. I11. xli (xxvii), an. 904, 3215 xlvi 
(Ixvii), an. 962, 563; Jotsald. Vita S. Odil. ii 7, ap. Migne P. Z. cxlii 
col. 920; Mon. Germ. Hist. Dipl. ii (1), 273, pp. 692 sq. ; 314, Pp. 740 
sq.]. It is true that St Majolus is referred to in the Praeceptum (April 
13, 999) as commonly called (ab omnibus dicitur) ‘Cella sancti Mayoli’, 
but the enumeration of its possessions and the penalty imposed by the 
Imperial authority in any case of their violation—‘componat centum 
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libras auri’—by any person, be he duke or archbishop, as well as its 
proximity to the city of Milan, would suggest that it was at the time 
something more than a simple priory (Bid. Cluniac. col. 409; cf. 
Quercetan Wotae ad loc, col. 66 c). 

Thus, when in 1077, forty-six years after the death of William of 
Volpiano, Abbot of Fécamp, the Congregation came to England, 
Lanzo, first Prior of St Pancras, Lewes, represented a vast centralized 
administrative system—as it were an imperium in imperio, whether con- 
sidered ecclesiastically or civilly. But it was a system with a soul, 
with a heart throbbing to its utmost capillaries. ‘ Veraciter asseratur 
nullum omnino monasterium posse illud vincere religione ad monachos, 
affabilitate ad hospites, karitate ad omnes’; so William of Malmesbury 
wrote of Lewes (Gesta Pontif. Angi. ii 98 p.207 &.S.). Three years 
later, in 1080, a council held at Rome under Gregory VII decreed that 
neither archbishop, nor bishop, nor even Apostolic Legate, ‘super illum 
locum et monasterium ’—s¢e. Cluny—‘ unquam buccam suam aperiat, 
aliquamve exerceat potestatem’ (Bud/ar. Cluniac. 21. c. no. 2). But, 
we shall remember, «dz Lanzo Cluniacensis, thi Cluniacum! Such was 
the solidarity in question. 

The earlier decades of the succeeding century, during which the 
Congregation became more and more firmly buttressed in its inde- 
pendence by the presence of its sons in the Curia and in the Chair of 
Peter, evidenced the significance, in the matter of exemption, of the 
Testamentum of William the Pious. And yet, if we remember the part 
played by Cluny at such an international—for it was no 4ess—crisis as 
the Schism in the Papacy, when under the rule of Peter the Venerable 
it threw its whole weight into the scale against the claims of Anacletus 
II, its own—as we shall scarcely hesitate to describe him— degenerate 
offspring, we cannot fail to recognize how crucially beneficent could be, 
and indeed often was, the goodwill of this great social monachism 
which was Cluny (Vita Petr. Ven. auctore Rodulpho 4, ap. Migne P.L. 
clxxxix col. 15 sqq.). William of Malmesbury, writing perhaps between 
the years 1120 and 1125, even before they had been proved by the 
acid test of the disastrous Schism, could tell of ‘ Cluniacenses . . . ubi- 
que gentium pene dispersi’—‘locupletes in saeculo’, it may be, but 
‘et splendidissimae religionis in Deo’(Gesta Pontif. Angl. ii 74 p. 151 
R.S.). 

It will be noticed that the ¢uitio and defensio of Cluny had been, in 
the terms of the Zestamentum of William, entrusted to the Roman 
Pontiff ; in terms not differing materially they were accepted by such 
Popes as Agapetus II, Benedict VIII, and Gregory VII. But, when 
William of Malmesbury wrote of these ocupletes in saeculo, the hour at 
which they ceased at the very centre of the great system to retain their 
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political independence had already struck. In rrrg the incursions of 
the Counts of Chilon-sur-Saéne were so devastating and irresistible 
that they sought and obtained a safeguard against them from Louis le 
Gros. This safeguard pledged the King, with regard to Cluny and its 
possessions, ‘ manutenere, defendere, et custodire, sicut res proprias, et 
ipsis Abbati, et Monasterio Cluniacensi garantire, cum omnibus bonis 
et rebus suis in regno nostro positis, vim et violentiam removere, 
damna et iniurias, a quocumque inferantur facere emendari ... quo- 
tiens nos, vel successores nostri Reges Franciae, per Abbatem et 
Conventum Cluniacenses fuerimus requisiti’; it being stipulated: 
‘Fortalitia autem, castra et munitiones propter necessitates, et defen- 
siones Coronae Regni Franciae publice faciendas, in manu Coronae 
Franciae habebimus, Abbate et Conventu Cluniacensibus prius requi- 
sitis’ (Bibi. Cluniac. col. 576 D and £). And this happened perhaps 
less than a year before Calixtus II, a Cluniac monk—the fact may be 
emphasized—bestowed the ex officio cardinalate upon Abbot Pontius 
de Melgueil. May we suppose that this was a counter on the part of 
the Pope, an attempt to recover for himself the dignity of an imme- 
morial protectorship and for the house of his profession its privileged 
position? In any case the twelve months beginning about the middle 
of the year 1119 had been closely packed with events which set the 
lists for a long historic conflict. St Bernard had written his memorable 
philippic against the violation of Benedictine s¢adi/itas in the case of 
Robert of Chatillon (Zf. i, ad Robertum)—committed perhaps with 
the connivance of the Pope; Calixtus had at Saulieu on December 
23rd given by Bull his endorsement to the two documents of the Cis- 
tercian Constitution, the Charta Charitatis and the Consuetudines or 
Usus (Jaffé Regest. 6795), the former of which explicitly disclaimed 
exemption from the jurisdiction of diocesan ordinaries (Charta Char. 
Praefat.); Louis le Gros had by his pledge of tutelage established a 
precedent gravely detrimental to the political independence of Cluny, 
and that at the Caput Ordinis itself. All these factors ultimately made 
for the undoing of the Zestamentum and of its confirmatory Papal 
privileges both in their civil and in their ecclesiastical aspects. How 
far Calixtus realized this it is difficult to say. There was perhaps— 
quite unconsciously—a Cistercian challenge; in the circumstances it 
could scarcely have appeared otherwise to a Cluniac Pope within the 
walls of Cluny. The bestowal of the ex officio cardinalate, although in 
the nature of the case this never really materialized, would at the moment 
have been reassuring to the Cluniacs as at least a symbol of the con- 
tinuance of the aboriginal ‘uitio ipsorum apostolorum atque Romani 
pontificis defensio, the essentially exemptive character of which was to 
be yet for long their somewhat empty glory. But the worm was in the 
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wood. The prestige of Cluny, dazzling as for centuries it remained, 
never completely recovered from the happenings of the year 1119- 
I120. WatTKIN WILLIAMS. 


AN EARLY ARMENIAN FRAGMENT OF 
LUKE xvi 3-25 


A Finat classification of Armenian manuscripts of the gospels will 
be complicated by the necessity of collecting fragmentary texts which 
can be assigned with some assurance on palaeographical grounds toa 
relatively early date. With the exception of one manuscript in the 
British Museum which bears the date 633 A.D.,! which may go back to 
its archetype, the earliest dated manuscript of the Armenian gospels is 
that of the Lazarevski Institute, 887 a.p., and codices of the ninth and 
tenth centuries are rare. The Armenians, however, frequently employed 
in binding the leaves of gospel manuscripts which they had discarded, 
and some of the oldest specimens of Armenian palaeography are to be 
found as fly-leaves of much later codices. In this way a considerable 
body of gospel text has been preserved, the classification and investiga- 
tion of which will be an indispensable part of a critical edition of the 
Armenian version. 

Two such ancient leaves are bound up in an Armenian gospel 
manuscript of the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin, Cod. Arm. 8. The 
manuscript is dated 1432 A.D. and is of paper, but the two parchment 
fly-leaves are written in a clear, bold erkarthagir which syggests a ninth 
century hand.* The text includes Lk. xvi 3 gorcel oc. . . xvi 25 
mxitari. The following is a collation with Zohrab’s edition, Venice 
1805. 

(1) Lk. xvi 4 a@rari¢: gorcecic. 

(2) 4 linicim: linim. 

(3) 5 .-.. tapanag, par illegible. 
(4) 5 twroy +ew. 

(5) 6 Yissown (sic). 

(6) 7 darje.. ., al illegible. 

(7) 7 cmiwsn. 

1 Add. 19727; cf. F. C. Conybeare ‘ Catalogue of Armenian Manuscripts in the 
British Museum’ J.7.S. xxx p. 361. Merk, who has collated portions of this 
manuscript, has found that it corresponds in the main with the vulgate text. Cf. 
A. Merk, Bibiica iv p. 369. 

2 Cf, F. Macler ‘ Le Texte de I'Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc’ (Annales du 
Musée Guimet Bibliothéque Etudes, xxviii, Paris 1919) p. 2, A. Merk ‘ Armenische 
und griechische Palaeographie’, Studi e Testi, xl p. 4. 

’ Cf N. Karamianz Verseichniss der armenischen Handschrifien p. 7; Merk 
Armenische und griechische Palaeographie p. 4. 
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4 hariwr. 
7 Kor: kowr, 
7 corenoy :ew+na, 
8 Ter. 
8 ....esn anirawowt'ean, tnt illegible. 
Q mamonaé, 
IO aniraw +e. 
Il mamonaen. 
11 hawatarim. 
12 yawtari. 
12 taycé: ta. 
12 Om. jez. 
13 o¢ok' + cara. 
13 ee sminn. 
13 Sire: sirice. 
13 kam zminn. 
13 mecaricé : mecares¢é. 
13 smiwsn. 
13 arhamarhesé. 
13 mamonact (sic). 
14 ankosénin : angosnein. 
15 dowk' + ek". 
16 orénk’n: awrenk’. 
16 .... dh ....cyovhan ..; margar, mincew illegible. 
17 yawrinac. 
17 mioy : miayn. 
18 snay: §na. 
19 om. ew before aganér, added by a later hand above 
the line. 
19 hanap . ., az illegible. 
21 /nowl sorovayn iwr : yagel. 
21 ankanein ¢ i (sic), repeated at turn of the page. 
22 add ew before eZew. 
22 hrstakac (sic). 
22 mcatownn (sic). 
23 dzoxsn : dzowxsn. 
23 ambarjs. 
23 om. za?s. 
23 add ew before efes. 
24 om. ew before za. 
24 rakea, a omitted but added by same(?) hand above 
the line. 
25 mxifari: mhifari. 
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To make the nature of these variants plain to the reader who is not 
familiar with Armenian, I have numbered them consecutively for dis- 
cussion and comparison with the Greek text. Nos. (5), (7), (8), (9), 
(15), (25), (27), (28), (34), (40), (41), (42), (47), (48) are merely cases 
of alternative or erroneous spelling. Nos. (11), (17), (21), (23), (30), 
(32), (40), and (43) involve the use or omission of the Armenian definite 
particles m and s. (1) presents synonymous equivalents of zoujow. 
(2) substitutes a present indicative for the aorist subjunctive of the 
Greek and Zohrab. (4) adds xai before é\eyer with some other 
Armenian manuscripts* and in agreement. with the Syriac versions. 
(10) adds a demonstrative before A€¢ye which is probably a purely 
Armenian variant. (14) adds éorw after 5 év éAaxlorw dduxos, a reading 
which may have arisen in either the Armenian or the Greek. (16) gives 
a singular form where a plural is required by erroneously omitting the 
final #. (18) substitutes a present for the future morevoa. (19) 
erroneously omits jpiv after dace. (20) adds with some other Armenian 
manuscripts oixérys after obdeis in agreement with the Greek. Zohrab 
omits under the influence of Mt. vi 24. (22) renders dyamjo« with the 
corresponding future, in agreement with some Armenian manuscripts 
but against Zohrab. (24) and (26) present alternative grammatical 
forms. (29) follows the Greek and some Armenian manuscripts in 
supplying éoré after tpeis against Zohrab. (33) reads an adverb 
(Gr. pévov) for piav. This may be a corruption from an original mioyn. 
(35) omits xai before évedidvcxero, probably inadvertently. (37) reads 
with some other Armenian manuscripts ‘to fill himself’ (yoprac@jva:) 
against Zohrab’s ‘to fill his belly’, which agrees with the Syriac both 
of the Peshitto and of the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe but not the 
Palestinian Syriac (caseta eélsass). (39) agrees with some other 
Armenian manuscripts against Zohrab in rendering d¢ after éyévero. 
(44) carelessly omits the word for rovs é6@Oadpovs. (45) adds ‘and’ 
before dpa with the Syriac. This is indicated by the Armenian and 
Syriac rendering of érdpas by a finite verb. (46) omits xai before 
airds, probably carelessly, as there appears to be no other Armenian 
support. 

None of these variants is of intrinsically great value and they may 
seem hardly worth notice. They are, however, not without importance, 
for they illustrate the urgent need for a critical text of the Armenian 
vulgate and display ‘the familiar translational variants within the version 
and the divided affinities with the Syriac and Greek traditions. In 
spite of the general uniformity of text prevailing in the known manu- 


1 The phrase, ‘some other Armenian manuscripts’, refers to various readings 
noted without indication of their source in Zohrab’s apparatus. 
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scripts,’ the relatively minor variants found in the oldest manuscripts 
deserve most careful study and classification. Until this is done little 
sure progress can be expected in dealing with the larger problems of the 
history and transmission of the Armenian version.’ R. P. Casey. 


GLORIA PATRI: TEXT AND INTERPRETATION 


APPARENTLY from the sixth century there have been two forms of 
the Gloria Patri in common use, viz. the two forms which are in use 
to-day in the Greek and Latin Churches respectively. 

These two forms are the same, except that the Greek form has nothing 
corresponding to the clause: sicut erat in principio, which the Gallican 
Church adopted in the sixth century. 

If we confront the Latin with the Greek we see this :— 

Adéa Tarpi cai Yid cai dyiy Tvevpare Kal viv 
Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto Sicut erat in principio et nunc 


kat det at eis Tovs aiavas Tov aiwvwr. 
et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 

The Latin form, which appears in English dress in the Book of 
Common Prayer, seems to have won its way in the course of the fifth 
and sixth centuries throughout the West, except in Spain, where, in the 


seventh century, the doxology at the end of all the psalms was Gloria 
et honor Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto in saecula saeculorum. 

The XIIIth and XVth canons of the Fourth Council of Toledo in 
_ 633 give this form of the doxology and make no mention of sicuterat.. ., 
and the same form survived in the Mozarabic Rite (A/issa/, Migne P.Z. 
Ixxxv 109; Breviary, Migne P.L. |xxxvi 47 sq.). 

The Vth canon of the Second Council of Vaison (the Provincial 
Council of the Metropolis of Arles) in 529 accepted the sicut erat... 
with the object of refuting heresy and on the ground of its use elsewhere 
—in Rome and in all the East (which must be a mistake), in Africa and 
in Italy. 

This type of doxology, however, runs back very far. The Egyptian 
anaphoras have aozep jv Kai éoriv Kai éorar eis yeveds yevedv Kai cis TOUS 
ovpravras aiavas tov aimvwv (Brightman Liturgies Eastern and Western 
PP. 134, 180, 190, 233). 

A Greek version (Century XV) of the Roman Mass has dozep fw év’ 
dpyxy «ai éoriv Kai gota Kai cis tovs aidvas tov aiwvwv in the Introit 
(Oriens Christianus iv 11). 

1 Merk Biblica iv p. 356. Cf. R. P. Blake Harvard Theological Review xxi 

P. 307 fff. 
$ ce TS. Xxx p. 361. 
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The first e¢ in sicut erat . . . marks the apodosis, and is equivalent to 
*so also’, so that the sense is ‘Glory . . . as it was in the beginning, so 
also be it now and always and for ever’. 

The sixteenth-century Primers in England so interpret. Marshall’s 
Primer, 1535, ‘as it was . .. as it is now, and ever shall be’. Hilsey’s 
Primer 1539 interprets likewise. Cranmer’s Litany, 1544, has: ‘ As it 
hath been from the beginning, is, and shall be ever, world without end’, 
Here there are errors in ‘hath been’ and ‘from the beginning’ ; but 
there is an attempt to render im saecula saeculorum by the phrase 
‘world without end’. 

In the Prayer Book version of the Psalms we have ‘ world without 
end’ as the translation of @ saeculo et usque in saeculum in Pss. xli 18, 


xc 2, cvi 46. This version is, in all essentials, the version contained in 
the so-called Great Bible of 1539-1541. 


‘World’ was still used in the sense of its Anglo-Saxon original 
(weoruld), the literal meaning of which was ‘age of man’ or ‘ course of 
a man’s life’, hence a lifetime, or period of time. The King’s Primer 
of 1545 registers an improvement : ‘ As it was in the beginning, and is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end ’. 

In the Prayer Book of 1549 the first ‘and’ was omitted, as now, to 
the disadvantage of the form, which, by its repetition of this word, 
brought out with more clearness ‘ the beginning’, the present, and the 
future—a threefold division of time. 

‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit: As 
it was in the beginning, so also now and always and for ever’ repre- 
sents the Latin, or it would be possible to translate: ‘Glory be .. . as 
it was in the beginning, both now and always and for ever’. 

In saecula saeculorum is the Vulgate rendering of «is tois aiévas rav 
aidvwv in Rom. xvi 27, Phil. iv 20, 1 Tim. i 17, 2 Tim. iv 18, Heb. xiii 
21, 1 Pet. iv 11, Rev. v 13, vii 12. The phrase is used intensively, 
‘saeculum saeculorum, quod omnia saecula in se continet’, and thus 
signifies an indefinitely long period. 

ALGERNON WARD. 


SETHEUS 


THE important text edited by Mrs C. A. Baynes* comes from the 
Bruce Papyrus at Oxford (Bruce MS 96 in the Bodleian Library), which 
was brought from Upper Egypt by James Bruce in 1769. It was first 
studied by C.G. Woide in Bruce’s lifetime, but the best edition hitherto 
is that by Carl Schmidt (Zexte u. Untersuchungen VIII, 1892), who 


1 A Coptic Gnostic Treatise .. . by Charlotte A. Baynes, with Photographs of the 
Text (Cambridge University Press, 1933). 
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discovered that the Papyrus consisted of two independent works, (1) the 
First and Second Books of Jeu, and (2) the other, which is that here 
edited and is unnamed inthe MS. This part may be most appropriately 
called Setheus (3n$eic), because the figure of Setheus is prominent in it, 
and there is some probability that the sect or school that used it may 
have been called Sethians. 

The main difference between Mrs Baynes and previous editors is 
that she puts the last five leaves of the fragmentary papyrus before the 
rest. Besides this there are improvements in the text here and there, 
with a full Commentary, a thing much needed, on the text. What 
scholars will be most grateful for is a complete photograph of the text, 
with a transcription opposite, so that with a minimum of trouble the 
reader may see whether a passage is still preserved in the tattered MS, 
or (as is sometimes the case) whether we have to rely on Woide’s 
transcription. 

Setheus seems to describe the elaborate process of creation from the 
ultimate Father. Its system appears to be very closely allied to the system 
described in Schmidt’s Apocryphon Iohannis and to that of the Gnostics 
described in Irenaeus Haer. i 29 (Harvey, vol. i, pp. 221-225). This 
is decisive evidence for the comparative antiquity of the system set forth. 
On the other hand it contains quotations from the Canonical Scriptures, 
including Heb. vi 7 (p. 136), Canticles iii rr (p. 138), and Eccl. v 8 
(p. 104), direct from the Sahidic Bible. This looks to me like a later 
developement, contemporary with the Gnostic experiences of the young 
Epiphanius, i.e. about the first quarter of the fourth century. 

As arranged by Mrs Baynes, the first eleven pages of the MS are 
occupied with the Ultimate Father from whose first Thought (érivo.a) or 
Intuition (évvo1a) came the Heavenly Son. ‘ Barbelo’ is not mentioned, 
as in Irenaeus and the Afocryphon Johannis: it seems to me that 
‘Setheus’ desires to stress the practical identity of the Father and His 
original Intuition. So on p. 51 we read of ‘the unoriginated Father, 
who alone to Himself is Father and Mother’. At the end of the eleventh 
page of the MS (transl. p. 40) we go on to a description of the Second 
Space: ‘while the Deity’s initial act was one of Self-revelation by the 
production of His own Image, the emanation of His Members marked 
the first stage of the process whereby He revealed Himself to His 
creation,’ says Mrs Baynes. 

In all this what is the place of ‘Setheus’? Various high powers are 
assigned to it. But its actions are only mentioned twice. Setheus 
(1) sends the Spark (orw6yp) into the Indivisible, which shone and 
made light for all the space of the holy Pleroma (p. 94); and (2) sends 
a fashioning Word (Adyoo Snpsovpyoc), whereby it became Mighty God 
and Christ and other Divine Names (pp. 124, 127). 
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The significance of these passages is best explained by another 
quotation. On p. 122 we read that the Holy and All-perfect Father, in 
whom is all the fullness and from whose fullness we have received the 
Grace (John i 16), stood above the Immeasurable Deep (Ba6oo dyé- 
tpyrov), and ‘then the Aeon was established, it ceased from moving, the 
Father established it that it shall not move for ever’. Meanwhile the 
Aeon of the Mother awaited till commandment came forth from that 
which was hidden in the Primal Father, ‘so that His Son should 
establish the Universe again in his Gnosis’ (p. 122). In more orthodox 
phraseology, Setheus is used for the Father in action: what is described 
here (on pp. 122, 124) is the generation of the eternal Son. 

What, in the mind of the Gnostic writer, was the generation of the 
name Setheus (76eic) is more difficult to say. The treatise is full of 
Names, some Greek like Sophia and Doxophania, some pseudo-Greek 
like Strempsuchos and Zogenethiés, some of no language at all like Sed/ad 
and Se/melche. Particularly curious is Apfrédén, which occurs four 
times, and from which is formed an abstract noun Afhréddnia (p. 127). 
It seems to be intended to mean ‘ unutteredness’. But that does not 
explain why, when an idea comes out from the Deep (8a4oc), Aphrédon 
takes the érivoa and presents it to the Monogenes (p. 66) ! 

Léia (Awia) and Juél (iovnd) occur on pp. 70 and 149, and are said to 
mean ‘ God-with-us’ and ‘God-unto-everlasting’ respectively. Here is 
obvious corruption, but at a stage earlier than the present Coptic book. 
Michar and Micheu (psxap, psxev, apparently corrupt forms of Michael) 
preside over the Living Water; with them is associated Barpharangis 
(Bapdapayyyo), possibly the Angel or Aeon of Baptism, but the derivation 
of the name is a puzzle. 

These scattered and rather incoherent remarks will shew what a queer 
company Mrs Baynes has put before English readers. She has certainly 
made this Setheus-document clearer than her predecessors, even including 
Dr Carl Schmidt, did. It is to be hoped that it will stimulate the 
elucidation of ‘Gnostic’ systems, but I feel that we shall not be able to 
understand them really until some solution be found for their queerly- 
named hierarchy. F, C. Burkitt. 






LUKE xxii 40 


In this verse all the printed texts read yevopuevos 8¢ éxi rot rorov <lrev 
abrois, [poreixerGe py cioedOciv cis reepacpov. I noticed recently, when 
looking at 8 in the British Museum (it lies open at this passage) that 
it has elev airois rporexerGa pi) <iccAGciv. Editors seem to have 
passed this reading as a mere itacism of the usual kind; it is not 
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recorded by Tischendorf or by von Soden. But it ought to have been 
recorded ; it is good Lukan Greek, and Luke may very well have made 
a stylistic difference at this point between vv. 40 and 46, putting an 
indirect imperative at 40, and the direct dvacravres rpocedxeoOe iva ph 
«rk. in the later verse. 

Even if & stood alone in this reading, therefore, one might suspect 
that it had preserved the true text ; but Dr Streeter kindly tells me that 
xporesyerGa: is supported by ‘W, @, N, 13 and 506’. Der has mpoo- 
eiyerOar pi) cicéAOnre. There may be other unrecorded support for 
the infinitive elsewhere ; but even now there seems to be good ground 
for thinking that & is right. H. N. Bate. 
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REVIEWS 


An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament, by W. O. E. 
OxsTERLEY, D.D., Litt.D., and THEoporeE H. Rosinson, D.D., 
Litt.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 1934.) 


To those who may have believed that the immediate future was 
unlikely to see the appearance of new Introductions to the O. T., 
the publication within a few months of each other of this volume and 
of the more massive Zindeitung in das Alte Testament by Professor O. 
Eissfeldt, must have come as a surprise. The present volume is the 
third work in which these two well-known writers have collaborated, 
their Hebrew Religion and History of Israel having already appeared. 
Their aim in this book is ‘to strike a mean between the exhaustive work 
of Driver and the necessarily restricted volumes, for example, of Gray 
or McFadyen’. With this object in view, they deal with the historical 
background of the books to a greater extent than has been customary 
in other Introductions, and make a special point of indicating the 
importance of the Septuagint for the study of the O. T. books. 

The extent to which they have drawn on their previous writings for 
their treatment of the historical background of the separate books (and 
of the personality and message of each of the prophets) will be apparent 
to all who have read them. This was perhaps inevitable, but it has 
necessarily involved a repetition of much which they have already made 
familiar. The importance of the Septuagint is indicated ‘quite cur- 
sorily’ ; it would seem as if the most striking passages have not always 
been selected—for example, in the case of the Books of Samuel, none 
of the passages chosen is so illustrative of the help the Septuagint 
affords as is 1 Sam. xiv 41, to which there is no reference. 

The writers also pay more attention to the subject of rhythm, and to 


- the rhythmical structure of the prophetical literature (which is analysed in 


great detail) than has been usual in previous Introductions. They are, 
of course, fully aware of the differences of opinion which exist on this 
side of O. T. studies, but in their belief that the salient facts should be 
brought to the notice of the student they are amply justified. 

After a brief study of the Text and Canon of the O. T., the writers 
plunge at once into the narrative, legal, and ritual portions of the 
Pentateuch. This procedure invites comparison with the approach of 
Professor Eissfeldt, who rightly devotes a good deal of space to a con- 
sideration of the pre-literary material (legends, myths, songs, &c.). 
That recent criticism may necessitate some modification of the theory 
associated with the names of Graf and Wellhausen is recognized ; but 
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Deuteronomy stands where it did—the views of modern writers who 
would sever the connexion between Deuteronomy and Josiah’s reform 
and assign it toa date earlier or later than 621 B.c. are found wanting. 
Incidentally, do not the difficulties of Genesis xiv entitle it to more 
adequate treatment than it receives (on pp. 34, 47)? 

Three main types of material in the prophetical books are dealt 
with—oracular poetry, biographical prose, and autobiographical prose. 
Dr. Oesterley has already surveyed the enormous literature which in 
the last thirty years has arisen from a study of Ezekiel (see Church 
Quarterly Review, July, 1933, pp. 187-200). The view so long held 
that this book is a unity must now be abandoned ; the way pointed by 
Ewald has been followed by many a commentator, and it must be 
conceded that the difficulties the book presents call for some such 
explanation as that of Herntrich, to which these authors incline. How 
psychology may contribute to the interpretation of the prophets is 
illustrated by the suggestion that Hosea was subject to a ‘ sex-complex’. 
Micah vi 6-8 is regarded as possibly genuine, and a seventh-century 
date is retained for Habakkuk as against a date in the Greek period. 
The view that much of Deutero-Zechariah originated in Maccabaean 
times, already upheld by Dr Oesterley in the second volume of the 
author’s History. of Israel (p. 242 f) and here reaffirmed, is difficult to 
resist ; but that Malachi is mainly poetry (p. 224) is a statement which 
most certainly calls for justification 

In explanation of Purim (p. 134f) some reference should have been 
made to the Assyrian féru, ‘stone’ and then ‘lot’ (see 7. Z7:.S. xxiii, 
p- 408). Note 2, p. 183, referring to Ps. xlii 1, is misleading; it is not 
rhythm which demands nx, but concord (33yn)—the rhythm might be 
corrected by reading 105 for ‘5. There is no need to regard Shiggaion 
as of doubtful meaning (p. 184), since it is clearly connected with the 
Assyrian Segd, ‘elegy’ (see Mr G. R. Driver in Zhe Psalmists, p. 122). 

The bibliography which accompanies the volume is full and up to date 
(there are references to the new material from Ras Shamra on pp. 11, 
62, 339), though it does not claim to be exhaustive. It seems a pity 
that the authors have refrained from including articles in learned 
Journals (though in many cases references in footnotes indicate them) ; 
for every effort to rescue this material from what have with some justifica- 
tion been called ‘literary cemeteries’ will earn the scholar’s thanks. 
The extensive inclusion of such relevant articles is a valuable feature of 
Professor Eissfeldt’s book. 

It was hardly to be expected that the authors of this volume should 
have contributed very much that is fresh. Students, however, will find 
much in it that is useful and interesting, especially those who do not 
read German ; for here they will meet with some of the most recent 
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views of German scholars, with whose work the authors of this book 
shew a very close acquaintance. 

The volume, however, suffers from inadequate revision. Of the 
numerous errors the following may be noted. There is a meaningless 
op. cit. on p. 3, n. 3 (the work referred to is mentioned for the first time 
by name on p. 6, note 2, and the page should be 174, not 164); 
apokryphos (p. 9); Elleh debharim (p. 22, n. 2); Zeba, Zalmunnah 
(pp. 80, 453); Stammer (p. 198); Zhe Psalms (p. 199, correct on 
P- 438); Paroimioi (pp. 202, 451); ’ExxAnovarys (p. 209); Lathrus, 
Philopater (p. 451, correct on pp. 137, 362); Nebuchaddrezzar (p. 451). 
There is, moreover, a curious inconsistency in the transliteration of 
Hebrew words, e.g. ’ahabah (p. 59) and ’ahabhah (pp. 353, 445), Aesed 
(p. 59) and fesedh (pp. 353, 448), massa (p. 232), and massah (pp. 419, 
450), maskil (p. 183) and maskhil (p. 450); while the pointing of 7wp 
(p. 285), "M3 and ‘mim (p. 265) need correcting, as does ‘A/ 
hash-sh'minith (p. 445). It is noticeable also that, though the authors’ 
intention is to avoid the use of diacritic signs to indicate quantity (p. ix), 
words in the index are frequently so marked. 

D. Winton THomas. 


Das erste Buch der Tora Genesis iibersetst und erklirt, by B. Jacon. 
(Schocken, Berlin, 1934.) 


I HAD indeed thought that Kénig’s Genesis (2nd and 3rd ed., 1925) 
of 812 pages would for many years hold the record for length, but 
Jacob’s Genesis with 1055 larger pages of smaller print has easily wrested 
the palm from its predecessor. I confess then that I have failed to read 
more than extracts from this gigantic work, but I cannot discover that 
I have missed much thereby ; for it seems to contribute nothing new 
on any passage where I have examined it. 

The author is a Jew whose position is at once made clear by the 
statement that a/s das grisste Hindernis eines richtigen Verstindnisses ist 
die sogenannte Quellenscheidung im Pentateuch zu betrachten. In support 
of this view he translates anew every sentence or verse of the book and 
adds after each a long commentary packed with citations from the old 
Rabbis and subsequent scholars, and almost every piece of comment is 
followed by a special ‘ anti-critical’ discussion in small type; and a long 
excursus at the end of the book contains an extra-special ‘anti-critical’ 
running commentary on the Qwellenscheidung. The author, however, 
in making his attack on the critical position piecemeal fails to see the 
wood for the trees and correspondingly weakens his contention. For 
instance, in the story of the Deluge, he explains the change from ‘ Lord’ 
(mm) to ‘God’ (ornbx) as due to the fact that ‘Lord’ is used when 
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men are addressed and ‘God’ when beasts are concerned. The 
observation is apparently true but trivial; it introduces an illogical 
cross-division between words addressed to men and those concerned 
with beasts and of course fails to take account of the fact that the dis- 
tinction goes hand in hand with other peculiarities in the same story 
and moreover runs through long stretches of the Pentateuch. 

I cannot help feeling that a péya BiBdéiov is a péya xaxdv and that the 
traditional view of the Pentateuch, if it were correct, would not require 
so prolix a defence. 


Untersuchungen sur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias, by JOSEPH ZIEGLER 
(Alttestamentliche Abhandlungen, X\1 iii ; Aschendorff, Miinster i. 
W., 1934). 

The author of this work has made an exhaustive study of the 
Septuagintal text of ‘Isaiah’, in which he shews himself fully acquainted 
with the relevant literature and at the same time able and ready to take 
an independent line. His view is that the translation is well done when 
the frequent obscurity of the Hebrew text is taken into consideration, 
even though difficulties are often shirked by paraphrase, especially by 
the use of a corresponding instead of a literal Greek expression, or by 
omission (pp. 12-14, 24, 180-181). The version on the one hand 
occupies a distinct position over against that of the rest of the ‘ Prophets’, 
which strongly suggests the work of a single translator, on the other 
hand it displays no homogeneous content, and especially Ch. 66 exhibits 
certain peculiarities ; as this, however, has also close contacts with the 
rest of the book, these differences are probably due not to a different 
translator but to a subsequent redactor, who reduced the main part of 
the book to a certain uniformity with the rest of the LXX but left this 
chapter standing as he found it (pp. 44-47). The text underlying the 
Greek version is practically identical with that of the Hebrew Bible. 
There is, however, a considerable minus which is due partly to the fact 
that many words and phrases, especially glosses, were not in the original 
Hebrew text before the translator and partly to ignorance and error 
and even slackness on his part (pp. 46-47); the /us sometimes goes 
back to the translator’s Hebrew text but represents also the work now 
of the original translator and now of the subsequent redactor (p. 57). 
Both types of variation are fully examined by the author. Another 
point which he discusses is the relation of the version of this book to 
the rest of the LXX, in which he reaches the conclusion that the 
translator knew the LXX of the Pentateuch but that his acquaintance 
with the other books of the Old Testament is obscure (pp. 103-105); he 
has also some important remarks on the reciprocal influence of passages 
of similar content on one another, in which he shews how not a few 
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variations from the Massoretic text do not betray different readings but 
are due to recollections of parallel passages (pp. 134-135). Finally, 
there are a number of interesting observations on renderings exhibiting 
a knowledge of Egyptian things and customs which are probably more 
numerous than in any other book of the LXX and clearly demonstrate 
the provenance of the work (pp. 211-212). 

In this connexion it may be pointed out that the reason why Sete is 
mistranslated dpovpa three times in the LXX (Gen. xxi 33; 1 Ki. xxii6, 
xxxi 13) is that the Acc. af/u ‘cord, cable’, which designated also a 
unit of measure, passed over into Egypt in the Aram. Swe which certain 
papyri reveal as a measure of land." 

The author gives long lists of divergent translations which he seeks 
to explain, usually in a convincing, even if at times fanciful, way. A few 
cases, however, in which he seems to be unsuccessful may be cited, as 
the divergence can perhaps be explained from the cognate languages. 
For example: p. 69, 124 = dtacxedaoe (xxxii 7), which is perhaps the 
Acc. dubburu ‘to drive out’, here meaning ‘to drive out (of court)’ ;? 
pp. 81-82, by = Aowuds (v 14) after the Arab. Sle ‘colic’; p. 91, 
MY] = cai... xatroujoovow (xiii 22) after the Arab. et, ‘stayed (ina 
place)’; p. 10g, 921 = owveduvyoe (vii 2) after the Arab. \&5 ‘inclined 
(towards)’*; p. 129, Oy’ = efeAc’oerax (Ivii 16) after the Arab. Wéke 
‘turned away (from)’; p. 157, ‘y = ¢dpoveiv (xliv 28) after the Syr. hss 
‘thought’; p. 165, §¥¥2 = Bpayd mx (Ivii 17), which is the Arab. ee! 
(or isd, ‘small number’; p. 170, "30°O8 = cvvdgw aibrois (Ix 22) 
after the Arab. (sl (,) ‘collected (animals)’*; p. 171, x= 
yeved, which is the Arab. iv (5) ‘race’. A very few of the author's 
suggestions may be regarded as definitely wrong, being due to mis- 
understanding the Hebrew or Greek text. For example: p. 115, My = 
dye (xix 7), where the Hebr. nmy is the Eg. ‘r or ‘r¢ ‘rushes’*; p. 120, 
mppiw = «is xevdv (xxix 8), where ppw means ‘empty’;° p. 173, R= 
xawov (Ixv 15), where xawdv ‘new’ is merely a vivid way of saying 
‘another’ and hardly implies a variant wn in the Hebrew text (in spite 
of Ixii 2). 

1 Ungnad Avamiische Papyrus 75 (2) 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16. Cowley ‘ Aramaic 
Papyri’ 75 5, 7- The word passed over into the Arabic language as jai (asa 


loan-word), which is explained as being a Nabatean word for ‘ rope’ and as designa- 
ting also quantit ae cubiti (Freytag Lex. Arab.—Lat. i 38). 

2 Driver in Z.At.W. lii 56. 8 Driver in J.7.S. xxxiv 337. 

* Of course, this explanation involves the confusion of & with & by the trans- 
lator. 

5 Thacker in J.7.S. xxxiv 143-5. ® Driver in J.7.S. xxxv 386-8. 
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Ziegler (pp. 160-161) duly records the unexpected but important 
translation of 5023 xr PASI by wrempaxd ce ody Evexev dpyupiov (xlviii 
ro) but leaves it unexplained. Editors, taking 47¥ to be the usual verb 
meaning ‘refined’, have then altered 91923 to 1023' and translated it 
‘I have refined thee but not like silver’, against the usual figure ; they 
are further compelled to alter the verb in the parallel ‘2 N33 A N32 into, 
or assume it to be an Aramaizing form of, y’n3m3 ‘I have tried thee’.? 
All this is needless. Obviously the Acc. sarapu ‘to buy’ (cp. Arab. 
ye ‘exchanged, spent’)* lies behind the Gk. wérpaxa. The verse then 
clearly means ‘I have bought thee not for silver, I have chosen thee in 
the furnace of affliction’; the reason why Yahweh will defer his anger 
and not cut off Jacob and Israel is that he has chosen them (not in a 
shop, but) in the furnace of affliction and has bought them (though) 
not (like goods) with silver, so that they are his own possessions which for 
his honour’s sake he will not cast off. 

Altogether Ziegler’s book is a praiseworthy piece of work, careful and 
detailed, and a model of its kind, which ought to be in the hands of 
every scholar who wishes to edit ‘Isaiah’. Indeed, it is much to be 
hoped that other parts of the LXX will be similarly treated, if only to 
dam the spate of emendation with which the Hebrew text is freely dis- 
figured often in mistaken reliance on Greek translation. 

G. R. D. 


Extgise talmudigue des prophéties messianigues, by JEAN-JOSEPH 
BrRiERRE-NARBONNE. (Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1934.) 


M. BriERRE-NARBONNE published in 1933 a folio volume of ninety- 
one pages entitled Les Prophéties messianiques de [ Ancien Testament 
dans la littérature juive en accord avec le Nouveau Testament (see 
J.T.S. xxxv 216). Ihad supposed that he had said in it all he had to say 
on the subject. But this was not the case. For he now begins a new 
series of at least five large quarto Parts on a theme that is almost identi- 
cal, though looked at more widely than in 1933, and with much more 
complete information. That book gave no original texts; this does. 
And, because it does, it necessarily takes up so much room that the 
subject must be spread over a series to do it any justice at all. At first 
sight the book looks strange. For, to save expense, I presume, it is 
not actually printed, but is written out in a wonderfully clear and rather 
attractive form of script which is reproduced ‘ par les procédés Dorel’. 

1 Kennedy ap. Cheyne‘ Isaiah’ (‘ S.B.O.T.’) 47. after the Vulg.’s quasi argentum. 

2 Kennedy and Cheyne respectively /. ¢., where Cheyne goes on to condemn the 
Vulg.’s elegi as wrong. ‘ 

5 Incidentally this proves the root to be not srp (Bezold) but sp (Muss-Arnolt). 
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The author aims high. He tells us that he will give an account of 
all the Jewish Messianic Literature, ‘c’est-a-dire les écrits religieux 
juifs, plus ou moins officiels, qui traitent du Messie, depuis avant l’ére 
chrétienne, jusqu’aux 13 et 14° siécles: Apocryphes juifs de l’Ancien 
Testament, Targum, Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, &c.’ (p. 2). And he 
then makes the astounding claim: ‘ Nous avons lu en entier tous ces 
livres, nombreux, parfois importants et cofiteux, et nous en avons 
recueilli tous les textes messianiques sans aucun tri arbitraire.’ So he 
hopes to make the literature and the mind of the Jews better known, 
For thus prejudices will fall away, and a better understanding will be 
the result. ‘Nous espérons ainsi rendre service a la vérité, & la science 
et 4 ’humanité, comme 3 la religion’ (p. 3). 

His Introduction is valuable, for after describing, quite accurately, 
I think, his various sources, he points out that the Haggadoth must not 
always be taken very seriously, thus cutting away the ground from many 
mistaken attacks by half-ignorant Christian controversialists. He then 
gives those passages in the Mishna (only two) which speak of the 
Messiah, with translations, and references to other places in the Tal- 
muds or the Midrashim, &c., or even in the New Testament, which 
illustrate the Mishnaic passages. Then follow others from the Jerusalem, 
and then from the Babylonian, Gemaroth treated in the same way. 
Then passages from the Aboth of R. Nathan and the smaller Talmudic 
treatises, and lastly those in the Tosephta. There are a few explanatory 
notes where they are absolutely needed, but all homiletical improvement 
of the occasion is strictly avoided. 

If the question be asked, How does this work compare with Strack’s 
well-known Jesus: die Hiretiker und die Christen (1910), the answer 
must be that Strack’s work is much more scholarly, and altogether 
preferable for exact study, but our author covers much more ground 
than Strack, and he will rightly have his own clientéle. His summing 
up of the value of the Messianism to be found in the Talmudic literature 
is worth quoting in full. 

‘Il y a 2 choses frappantes, dans le messianisme talmudique: c’est 
d’une part l'accord général des Rabbins quand il s’agit de déterminer 
quelles sont les prophéties messianiques de la Bible, et d’autre part la 
diversité de leurs interprétations de ces prophéties messianiques. Toute- 
fois la diversité de ces interprétations vise surtout les détails: quand il 
s'agit des grandes lignes, les Rabbins sont généralement d’accord : ils 
enseignent par exemple avec un bel ensemble, que le Messie doit naitre 
de la race de Juda, de David, 4 Bethléem, qu’il sera rempli de l’Esprit 
de Dieu, qu’il jugera avec justice, qu’il régnera, qu’il aménera la paix, 
qu’il soumettra les peuples & sa loi, qu’il sera vainqueur et protégé de 
VEternel, dont il portera le nom, que son régne sera glorieux et durable, 
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quil sera 4 la fois prétre et roi, et qu'il sera le Rédempteur de son 
peuple. 

‘Mais les Rabbins ne sont plus d’accord quand il s’agit de déterminer 
quand viendra le Messie, s’il viendra dans la gloire ou dans la pauvreté, 
sil viendra monté sur un Ane ou sur les nuées du ciel, s’il n’y aura pas 
deux Messies, l’un, Fils de Joseph, qui souffrira et sera tué dans une 
guerre, l’autre, Fils de David, qui sera victorieux et vivra éternellement, 
si le Messie sera chef de guerre, ou chef d’école, quelle sera sa fonction 
et la nature de son régne sur Israél et sur les peuples du monde, com- 
ment il sera le Rédempteur de son peuple. 

‘Dans le premier cas, quand l’accord des Rabbins est imposant en 
faveur de la messianité d’une prophétie, ce concours fait figure de valeur 
traditionnelle, surtout si les autorités sont anciennes. Dans le second 
cas, on est en présence d’opinions particulitres variantes suivant l’autorité, 
Yancienneté et le nombre des Rabbins, quant & la valeur exégétique’ 
(p. 37)- A. LuKyNn WILLIAMS, 


Das Paulinische Euangelion, by EDNAR MoLLanpd. (Dybwad, Oslo, 
1934.) 

In this monograph on Paul’s use of the word ‘Gospel’ and the 

significance he gives to it all the relevant material has been carefully 


collected and thoughtfully co-ordinated. When, however, the writer 
proceeds (pp. 57 ff) to draw conclusions as to the contents or ‘ sub- 
stance’ of Paul’s Gospel he puts. an artificial limitation on the material 
he uses. He may be right in saying (p. 63) that ‘the doctrine of Justi- 
fication does not properly belong to Paul’s Gospel’, but that is no 
excuse for his omitting all serious consideration of Sin, Reconciliation, 
and Salvation as factors in Paul’s Gospel, and even ignoring them in 
the summary of that ‘Gospel’ on p. 75. He has confined his investiga- 
tion too rigidly to passages containing the word or its cognate verb 
with the result that in his final summary Paul’s ‘Gospel’ has become 
‘a Christ-myth ’, the central figure in which has no describable relation 
to God or man. 


Paulus und Christus, by Hans Winviscu. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1934.) 
Proressor WINDISCH, whose work in New Testament Theology 
is already well known, approaches his well-worn subject from a new 
angle, and reaches conclusions which are startling if unconvincing. 
Accepting as now established the true position that ‘the relation of 
Paul to Jesus is a relation of complete dependence’, he passes on to 
a comparison not of their respective 4erygmatfa but of themselves 
in respect of certain fundamental characteristics and functions. He 
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assumes that they both belong to the type described in Hellenic literature 
as Octo. dvdpes and in the Old Testament as Men of God, and the first 
third of the book is devoted to an interesting and exhaustive examina- 
tion of the usage and significance of these two phrases, with a view to 
suggesting that both Jesus and Paul conform to these types. Here the 
author appears, at least in regard to the former of these phrases, to 
prove too much for his purpose. The illustrations he has collected, 
especially from Plato, are so copious and were used to decorate so many 
types of excellence that the phrase loses all technical significance, all 
connexion with its etymology. Neither the use of it nor the discovery 
of the reasons for which it might be bestowed can throw light upon the 
Vergitterung of any individual whatever, any more than the phrase ‘the 
divine Milton’ throws any doubt on the monotheism of Wordsworth. 

Nevertheless, Windisch opens the main theme of his work by claiming 
to have shewn that both Jesus and Paul were cio. dvdpes in the sense 
given to the phrase by Hellenic writers, and ‘men of God’ in the Old 
Testament sense (p. 115). When, however, he adds in a bracket ‘ 6eio, 
however, in a special sense’, he seems to make all the foregoing in- 
vestigation nugatory for his purpose. 

He proceeds, however, in the rest of the book to shew how the 
categories to which these types belonged were equally those of Jesus 
and Paul—Apostle and Servant, Pxeumatiker, Teacher, Saint, and 
Saviour (p. 240). These parallels are worked out with astonishing 
fullness, but with frequent application of what Weiss called Uderinter- 
pretation. The climax is reached in the proof (?) that Paul was con- 
scious of being a Saviour, that he claimed vicarious efficacy for his 
sufferings, and that he was sinless at least in the sense and to the extent 
that Jesus was without sin. Of course the writer does not ignore the 
obvious objections which leap to the recollection of any student of 
Paul. But he mentions these only to sweep them away. There is, 
I think, little or nothing in the correspondences which he establishes 
between Jesus and Paul which is not covered by Paul’s claim to be 
‘an imitator of Christ’. C. A. Scorr. 






The Meaning of Ephesians, by Epcar J. Goonspeep. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1933.) 


Dr GoopsPEED is convinced that Ephesians is not from the hand of 
Paul. Alike on grounds of style and content, he holds that its authen- 
ticity must be ruled out. Following up an attractive suggestion put out 
by Jiilicher and Johannes Weiss he adopts the theory that the author 
of Ephesians and the first collector of the Pauline letters were one and 
the same person. A brief exposition of the Epistle skilfully indicates 
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the appropriateness of the thought and the language to the situation 
of the Church in the last decade of the first century. Dr Goodspeed is 
less convincing when he tries to reconstruct the proceedings of this first 
editor of St Paul: he thinks that he began by knowing Colossians and 
Philemon alone ; that he then read Luke-Acts, which had appeared 
about the year go ; and that, inspired by this account of the Apostle’s 
activity, he set to work to collect letters which lay forgotten in the 
archives of the chief churches mentioned in the newly published history. 
He also weakens the statement of his theory by confident assertions of 
some very questionable conjectures : thus the Epistle to Philemon is 
‘doubtless ’ the letter to the Laodiceans of Col. iv 16, and ‘ it is all too 
plain’ that the ministry which Archippus was to fulfil (Col. iv 17) was to 
prevent Philemon from wreaking vengeance on the returned Onesimus. 
The second half of the book contains elaborate tables of parallels to 
Ephesians from all the authentic Pauline letters, designed to shew that 
the author was conversant with the entire Corpus. J. M. Creep. 


Aristotle: fundamentals of the history of his development, by W. JAEGER, 
translated with the author’s corrections and additions by RicHarRD 
Ropinson. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1934.) 


For the general success of Jaeger’s attempt to revolutionize the tra- 
ditional attitude towards Aristotle, there can be nothing but praise. 
The banishment of the old Aristotle of the Schoolmen, of a static and 
lifeless system, to make way for a living and growing personality, the 
replacement of Aristotelianism by Aristotle, have been finely carried 
out, and the gain is incalculable. If, as Jaeger’s footnotes shew, the 
last century produced some gleams of the new idea, they were faint and 
half-hearted. We may be particularly grateful that his researches on the 
remains of the early works shew us an Aristotle of a deeply religious 
temperament and in complete sympathy with Plato. ‘To bring the two 
closer is the general result of this first-hand knowledge of an earlier 
stage, and it is refreshing, too, to be reminded that an early work of 
Aristotle was ultimately responsible for leading St Augustine to religion 
(p- 31) 

The reigning views which Jaeger has finally dispelled are (a) that the 
matter of the published works is irrevocably lost, and the loss no great 
one, since they could have told us nothing important ; (4) that the manu- 
scripts which we possess all belong to the period of Aristotle’s final stay 
in Athens and the founding of the Lyceum. Jaeger has reconstructed 
much of the philosophy of the dialogues. He has shewn that our manu- 
scripts represent an intermediate as well as a late stage of Aristotle’s 
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thought, and that even in his latest years Aristotle was far from 
having completed his system to his own satisfaction. He died, com- 
paratively young, with his work unfinished. In all this Jaeger’s achieve- 
ment can scarcely be challenged. In what follows, I would do no more 
than suggest that the last word has not been said. There has been a 
tendency in this country to regard the conclusions of the whole book as 
final, a tendency which Jaeger himself sought to discourage when he 
called it a Grundlegung, a foundation for the history of Aristotle’s de- 
velopement, but one which the new English title of Fundamentals may 
foster. 

A natural inference from the indisputable results mentioned above is 
that Aristotle’s developement was a steady movement away from Pla- 
tonism. This is regarded as so unquestionable that it is used as a 
criterion for dating hitherto unplaced passages: the more Platonic 
the tone, the earlier. Again, passages known to be late (like Meta- 
physics A ch. 8) tend to have their ‘ Aristotelian’ portions stressed and 
their more Platonic passed over. The thesis may yet prove to be right, 
but I would plead that it be not yet regarded as infallible, but tested in 
future research.’ According to Jaeger, the last years of Aristotle’s life 
were spent in an anticipation of the learning and science of Alexandria. 
Aristotle ‘surrendered metaphysics to the special sciences’ (p. 354). 
It was ‘the transition from philosophy to science’. The truth of this 
depends largely on the interpretation of Metaphysics A ch. 8, where the 
theory of the one Unmoved Mover is revised to include the many 
‘intelligences’ as movers of the spheres (Jaeger, ch. 14), which can be 
shewn to be one of the latest pieces of Aristotle’s work. It is at least 
possible that, although Aristotle called in his increasing knowledge of 
astronomy to help him in formulating this (uncompleted) scheme, his 
aim was not the exaltation of science but its employment as the hand- 
maid of a yet greater metaphysic. 

The author’s revision of the present edition includes no mention of 
the criticism of von Arnim. Much of this is unattractive, being based 
on a drastic policy of dissection, but it should be noted. In particular, 
Jaeger’s assumption that the conception of God as the Unmoved Mover 
had already replaced the Platonic self-moving soul in the dialogue On 
Philosophy has been seriously challenged by von Arnim in die Entste- 
hung der Gotteslehre des A., Vienna 1931. Yet it is an assumption 
whose consequences carry Jaeger far. (Cp. especially p. 158.) 


1 This is only to repeat a plea already expressed by John Burnet not long before 
he died. See the end of his lecture on Aristotle to the British Academy (Burnet 
Essays and Addresses 1929, p. 298). Burnet was thinking chiefly of ethical thought. 
1 have tentatively tested the thesis on theological ground in Class. Quart. 1933, 
162-171, and 1934, 90-98. 
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The translator is to be congratulated on a difficult task admirably 
executed. The revision by Jaeger amounts to little. Some half-dozen 
footnotes add small pieces of confirmatory evidence, and on p. 134 there 
is some alteration in the calculation of Persian world-cycles, with an 
explanatory footnote. Two misprints are worth mentioning, ‘ esoteric’ 
for ‘ exoteric’ on p. 248, line 12, and ‘ Academies’ for ‘ Academics’ on 
p. 308, seven lines from the bottom. W. K. C. GuTHriE. 


Jean Scot Erigtne, by Maizut Carruyns, O.S.B. (Abbaye du Mont 
César, Louvain, 1933.) 


Joun the Scot, alternatively known as Erigena or Eriugena, has always 
been a somewhat mysterious person, and not even by the careful re- 
searches embodied in this excellent volume has it been found possible 
to add much to his biography. His Irish origin cannot seriously be 
disputed ; it is certain, too, that he reached the continent at some date 
earlier than the year 845-6, and there is no good evidence that he was 
alive after 870. For, as Father Cappuyns shews conclusively, William 
of Malmesbury’s story of his last years and sensational death in England 
is pure legend, mainly arising out of a confusion between the real John 
and a certain Johannes Sophista who was a monk of Malmesbury. 
Again, it is uncertain why he left Ireland, whether he was in any sense 
invited to the Court of Charles the Bald or merely drifted there because 
it was a centre of learning; nor do we know how much knowledge he 
brought with him from his nativeland. By a brief but competent survey 
of Irish culture, Father Cappuyns makes it appear most unlikely that 
of Greek in particular John had learnt more than the barest rudiments 
in his early home. His abilities, however, must have been remarkable, 
for he soon became Master of the Palatine School, and here we have 
yet another uncertainty. Where was the school located? There is 
clear evidence of John’s association with Laon, and the supposed letter 
of Nicholas I to Charles the Bald connecting him with the Studium 
Parisiense is certainly a forgery, if only because the Studium is described 
in terms appropriate to no century earlier than the twelfth. Apart from 
this question of locality, it was evidently at the Palatine School, with 
the aid of some manuscripts belonging to the Carolingian kings (such 
as those sent by Paul I to Pepin the Short), that he slowly acquired the 
rough and ready knowledge of Greek which enabled him to translate 
‘Dionysius’ and Maximus Confessor, and inspired him with his strong 
conviction of the superiority of Greek thought to Latin. 

According to Father Cappuyns, John was no lover of controversy, 
but, as we know, he was dragged into the quarrel between Hincmar and 
Gottschalk and thus was led to compose (about 850-851) the De 
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Praedestinatione, a work in which he cites only Latin authors, for the 
excellent reason (avowed by himself at a later date) that he was not yet 
qualified to handle the Greeks. It was after this date, therefore, and 
even then with grave misgivings about his own competence, that he 
assumed the role of translator, at the urgent request of Charles. To 
the translations already known Father Cappuyns is able to add one 
discovered by himself, a version of the De Jmagine of Gregory of Nyssa, 
whom John sometimes confused with Gregory of Nazianzen. There is 
also, it seems, good warrant for attributing to John some fragments of a 
Commentary on the Fourth Gospel, with a Homily on its Prologue, in 
which there is a good specimen of allegorical interpretation, as applied 
to the Tomb of Christ. 

A Latinorum tramite deviavit dum in Graecos acriter oculos intendit ; 
guare et hereticus putatus est, Thus William of Malmesbury, and as a 
general comment on John’s intellectual position it is shrewd enough. 
Heresy was not, however, part of his programme, and it was not until the 
thirteenth century (1225 especially), when the disciples of Amaury pro- 
fessed to base their tenets on the De Divisione Naturae, that he came 
under official censure. At that date, if Honorius III was correctly in- 
formed, his works were widely read in monasteries and other places of 
study, but the history of his influence in the preceding centuries is very 
obscure. Often he was credited with the authorship of works (e.g. the 
De corpore et sanguine Christi of Ratramnus) in which he had no part, 
and often, too, as though to make up for this, his masterpiece is quoted 
without mention of his name, and it seems quite likely that the author- 
ship was actually unknown to some who read the book. In his excel- 
lent summary of the De Divisione Naturae (of which the title recog- 
nized by John himself was probably epi gicewv) Father Cappuyns 
effectively rebuts the charge of pantheism, so often brought against its 
author, and explains the causes of other misunderstandings. Un- 
doubtedly John had the art of bold and startling utterance, not, how- 
ever, from any desire to shock the orthodox, but because he believed 
his theology to be the true interpretation of the Christian faith. He 
was a man of genius, who proved his originality by translating the high- 
falutin of ‘Dionysius’ and Maximus into reflexions siill worthy of re- 
spect. Vemo intrat in caelum nisi per philosophiam was his motto, and 
by that difficult way of access he made no mean advance. 


Die Aristoteleskommentare des Simon von Faversham, by MARTIN 
GRABMANN. (Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, 1933.) 

For our knowledge of Simon of Faversham, who died in 13-6, we 

have hitherto been chiefly indebted to Carmelo Ottaviano, Franz Pelster, 
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and, not least, Professor F. W. Powicke, who published some valuable 
biographical information in the volume of A/éanges presented to Fer- 
dinand Lot in 1925. It was thus learned that Simon was Vicar of 
Harrow 1270-1272 and Chancellor of Oxfordin 1304. On the strength 
of evidence gathered mostly at Milan, Erfurt, and Oxford (Merton Col- 
lege Library), Ottaviano drew up a list of all the works that he took to 
be genuine. This catalogue, with the aid of MSS newly examined at 
Munich, Kassel, Leipzig, and Vienna, Martin Grabmann is now able to 
supplement and correct. A few of the items included by Ottaviano 
have to be rejected, but in exchange for these we get a large number of 
additions, illustrating Simon’s wide and persistent activity in the inter- 
pretation of Aristotle. Of his strictly theological work little is known. 
He seems to have been mainly a philosopher, decisively an Aristotelian, 
and, as Grabmann judges, considerably influenced by Albertus Magnus. 
About the genuineness of the works assigned to him for the first time 
there is little room, in most cases, for doubt. Often, it is true, the name 
Faversham does not appear, and the author is simply described as Simon 
Anglicus, but in the absence of any rival Simon who could fill the part 
at the requisite date, the identification is pretty certain. 

One new biographical fact emerges. The Vienna manuscript makes 
it plain that at one time Simon was teaching at Paris. This, of course, 
is far from surprising, and there was plenty of time between his cure of 
souls at Harrow and his elevation to the Chancellorship of Oxford. 
Perhaps the most important of the works now brought to light is the 
Commentary on the De Anima (in the Leipzig MS), of which Grabmann 
gives a short but useful account, bringing out some important points in 
relation to Averroism and shewing the influence of Themistius, whose 
commentary was translated by William of Moerberke in 1270. Grab- 
mann also discovers that Simon used the form of Lectura, as well as of 
the Quaestio Disputata, and in the course of his researches he has come 
upon some fresh information about other writers, such as Durandus of 
Auvergne, Henry of Brussels, and John of Dacia. Altogether it is a 
valuable little book. 


Le Probleme de la Simplicité Divine en Orient et en Occident aux xiv® et 
xv® Siécles: Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scotus, Georges Scholarios, by 
SEBASTIEN GUICHARDAN. (Legendre, Lyon, 1933.) 


Tue problem of the Divine Simplicity—of the unity of God’s Nature 
in relation to the various attributes assigned to Him by theologians and 
philosophers—can be traced far back into antiquity, but for practical 
purposes there is some justification for treating it as medieval rather 
than patristic. To make any original contribution to the subject is 
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hardly Father Guichardan’s object. He states briefly the points at 
issue, tabulates some technical distinctions, indicates the method of 
solution by ‘analogy’, and sketches the history of the dogmatic aspect 
of the question, as expressed in certain authoritative pronouncements. 
For the most part, however, Father Guichardan is occupied with the 
three authors named in his title, one of whom, Duns Scotus, needs no 
introduction, while the other two are likely to be unfamiliar to all but 
the comparatively few scholars who have ventured into the difficult 
paths of Byzantine theology. 

Gregory Palamas was born at Constantinople in 1296 or 1297 and 
lived till 1359. His peculiar doctrine gréw out of his association with 
the Hesychasts, ‘ Quietists’ as their name (from jovyxia) might be trans- 
lated, or Contemplatives, a curious sect which originated in the four- 
teenth century and was distinguished, if its enemies can be trusted, by 
practices almost brutally grotesque. Paiamas, however, defended its 
votaries against the attacks of Barlaam, and produced a system of his 
own which shews, according to Father Guichardan, that he was no 
theologian and no philosopher, but only a strange kind of mystic. His 
fortunes in relation to Greek orthodoxy were various, but in 1351, under 
imperial patronage, Palamism (or perhaps a special version of it) became 
‘the official doctrine of the Graeco-Russian schism on the Divine Sim- 
plicity ’, and it is said that traces of it can still be found. 

Duns Scotus and Palamas were more or less contemporary, but ap- 
parently quite unknown to each other as authors. George Scholarios, 
on the other hand, who lived from about 1310 or 1320 to 1400, was a 
keen student of Latin theology, which by the middle of the fourteenth 
century had a considerable vogue in the east. Several works of 
St Thomas, for instance, were translated, including the Summa contra 
Gentiles (in 1354), and Scholarios himself was able to produce Greek 
versions of passages that interested him. According to Father Gui- 
chardan he was, in fact, strongly inclined towards Thomism in a general 
sense, though naturally without prejudice to the Greek view of the 
Filiogue. At the same time his dependence on Duns Scotus can be 
clearly traced, especially as regards this problem of the Divine Simplicity, 
where he dissented from the teaching of Aquinas. His Palamism was 
tempered by a preference for dialectic in contrast to mysticism, and this 
may well account for his Scotist affinities. With a rather spasmodic 
literary style, Father Guichardan succeeds in making the outlines of the 
story fairly clear but perhaps without persuading us that either Palamas 
or Scholarios had anything very important to say. 

W. H. V. Reave. 
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Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, by DR Martin GRABMANN, 
Professor in the University of Munich. (Herder & Co., Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1933.) 

Die heroische Tugend: Geschichte und Inhalt eines theologischen 
Begriffes, by Dr THrot. Rupotr Hormann, Priester der Erz- 
diézese Miinchen und Freising. Volume 12 of Miinich studies in 
historical theology. (Josef Késel & Friedrich Pustet, Miinchen, 
1933-) 

Das Mysterium der heiligen Kirche: dogmatische Untersuchungen zum 
Wesen der Kirche, by DR Cari Feckes. (Ferdinand Schéningh, 
Paderborn, 1934.) 


THE first of these three works of German Catholics is little more 
than a catalogue of names and dates, classified in centuries. As such 
(and for reference purposes) it may have a domestic value; but it is 
tantalizing to pick up what one expects to find to be a critical and 
interpretative treatise, only to discover that it is a mere bibliography. 

The other two works are of greater interest, and especially the first of 
them. There was certainly room for a monograph upon the theological 
concept of heroic virtue, and Dr Hofmann’s careful study is well worthy 
of attention. He naturally opens with an examination of the appropriate 
passages in Aristotle and the neo-Platonists, and then proceeds to shew 
how these gradings of virtue passed over into the Christian theology of 
the Middle Ages. The phrase dperjv, jpwixjv twa Kai Oecay certainly 
gives matter for reflection, since it implies that there is a specially divine 
element in the character of the noblest human beings. (Positivism 
could hardly have grown out of Judaism, and perhaps not so easily out 
of the earlier Protestantism, but it is not an unnatural product from the 
soil of Gentile Catholicism.) 

It is not quite true to say that Aquinas identified the heroic virtues 
with the nine gifts of the Holy Spirit, since, although he comes very near 
to it, what he actually does is to distinguish between natural and super- 
natural virtue as between ‘humana’ and ‘divina vel heroica’. Still, it 
is in the Summa that the expression ‘virtus heroica’ first definitely 
gets into Christian theological literature, and later on in Peter of Ber- 
gamo (1593) we read ‘Virtutes heroicae sunt dona Spiritus sancti’. 
In Aquinas, however, the phrase is merely used as a parallel from 
antiquity for the better elucidation of theological ideas, and as an 
appropriate description of the virtues of Christ. It is not used in the 
discussion of the Plotinian grades of virtue, nor in two passages in the 
moral theology where it might have been expected to occur: but 
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Aquinas opens the way for its further use, and affirms (as against the 
thesis of Stoicism that virtue is one and unalterable) the possibility of 
distinguishing between grades of virtue in different persons, or in the 
same person on different occasions. Then follows a discussion of the 
use of the phrase by Heinrich of Ghent (1293) and Duns Scotus (1308) 
and especially by the Scotist, Francis Mayron (1327), who in a codex 
preserved at Merton College, Oxford, propounds eight guaestiones, of 
which three concern virtus heroica: (i) utrum sit formaliter in Deo, 
(ii) utrum possit esse formaliter in creatura, (iii) utrum in homine reperta 
sit corruptibilis per naturam. We then come to Ockham (1349), 
Johann Major (1540), and then the commentators on Aquinas, and 
especially the Jesuit Esparza (1689) who writes on the subject of 
heroica virtus at great length, and treats it in relation to canonization. 
It is at this period that Cardinals de Laurea (1690) and de Aguirre (1699) 
produce the two most important treatises on the subject which exist. 
Aguirre says that the marks of such virtue include ‘a life lived to the end 
in the most faithful observation of the Commandments and evangelical 
counsels, even under the greatest difficulties’, De Laurea stresses the 
special Christ-likeness of heroic virtue, and once again emphasizes that 
it is the fruit of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and thus a free bestowal of 
the Grace of God. 

Dr Hofmann in his third section discusses the evaluation of the term 
in mystical theology, and notes that Aquinas differs from the neo- 
Platonists in making heroism a fruit of the practical rather than of the 
contemplative life. Finally, we come to a discussion of the process of 
canonization, which naturally leads us to consider the work of Pope 
Benedict XIV. On the borders of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the phrase ‘virtus heroica’ becomes a terminus technicus in the 
processus canonizationis, and Hofmann attributes this to the humanistic 
‘Zeitgeist’. The great partiality for the use of classical expressions had 
its influence even on the language used by officials of the curia. 

The fourth section of the book leaves the historical survey behind, 
and concerns itself with a presentation of the meaning of heroic virtue 
for the present day. It is (says the author) not merely an habitual 
activity generated by the gifts of the Holy Spirit as distinct from natural 
activity ; but one in which a man passes beyond the bounds of graded 
virtue, and beyond the fetters and limitations of his nature, ‘und deshalb 
eher géttlich als menschlich zu nennen ist’. This activity manifests 
itself in a great steadfastness and uniformity of will-power, in swift enter- 
prise, in concentration and power of action, and above all in great joy 
and zest in the practice of virtue. Finally, the relations of heroic virtue 
to theological Caritas, to Christian perfection, and the supernatural life of 
Grace are considered ; and the book concludes with some remarks upon 
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the reasons which lead human beings to admire and imitate those who 
exhibit it. 

No better evidence can be found for the great gulf between tradi- 
tional Protestantism and Catholicism. To one who holds that the 
human race is ‘that which has sinned, is sinning, and will sin, and can 
reckon itself as nothing else than lost and fallen to eternal perdition’, 
the discussion of éperi jpwixy tis Kai Oeca must seem futile. ‘ All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags.’ The exaggerated language of neo- 
Calvinists may well send some trekking in the direction of Rome, and 
indeed it is not least in respect of her anthropology that the great 
Church is once again appearing on the intellectual map of Europe. 

The third volume in this group proceeds from Paderborn, and is 
a reaffirmation of a doctrine of the Church which will find sympathetic 
reception in many circles in this country, and doubtless in Germany as 
well. The Papacy is well out of view, and the main thesis is that the 
Divine-human Jesus Christ is the Supernatural head of the human race, 
that as such He occupies a unique mediatorial position of a threefold 
character as prophet or teacher, as priest, and as king, that His humanity 
is the scurce of grace and merit and the primal sacrament of our 
redemption, and that the Church is the Pleroma or extension of all this 
Divine-human activity, so that in the sense of the older exegesis of 
Ephesians v 23 it is the comp/letion of Christ’s work, in that of the newer 
exegesis it is the mystical Body which is fi//ed to the /ull with His spirit 
and life. There is room for both interpretations. ‘I'he Church is thus no 
product of the autonomy of the Christian soul, but God’s ‘ own creation, 
by water and the word’. The Holy Spirit is declared to be the soul of 
the Church, and Mary, as the pattern of responsive and synergistic 
humanity, to be the prototype of its membership. This part of the 
argument is more fanciful and less convincing than other parts. 

The book concludes with an interesting discussion of the sociological 
structure of the Church, as combining the two elements (a) corporation, 
(4) community. In the former the individual is subordinated to the 
society, in the latter the society is the means whereby the fullness of 
the individual life is guaranteed (kein ‘Ich’ kann sich entfalten ohne 
das ‘Du’). In the perfect Church the two must needs be held in 
a tension of unity. For Dr. Feckes the Church must be the soul of 
the state, strong enough to combat any efforts made by the latter 
to establish such a monopoly of educational and after-care services as 
might render the spiritual and moral life subservient to purely political 
ends. This danger, which he naturally regards as acute, must be fought 
nevertheless in a genuine spirit of Christian love. 
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Religion and Theism: The Forwood Lectures, 1933; by CLEMENT 
C. J. Wess, F.B.A. (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1934.) 


Tuis 1s a very ripe and clearly written defence of theism, with special 
reference to the substitutes proposed first by Professor Julian Huxley, 
Mr Walter Lippmann, and Professor Nicolai Hartmann, and to the 
attacks made upon it by certain Swiss psychologists. 

Professor Webb begins with a useful definition, i.e. that true religion as 
such is impossible without a relationship existing between the individual 
and reality, in which ultimacy and intimacy are combined. Either with- 
out the other renders true religion impossible. Mere intimacy never 
rises beyond polytheism. Ultimacy alone confines us within the limits 
of an arid scientific philosophy. 

The author then goes on to demonstrate this in the special instances 
which he has chosen. 

The final chapter is devoted to a vindication of theism, which is 
defended on the ground that as an explanation of the whole of reality 
it satisfies the needs of the religious consciousness for ultimacy and 
intimacy better than any other. It is possible to criticize this argument 
as one which makes the nature of Deity dependent upon human desires, 
but perhaps that would be captious, since the necessities of conscious- 
ness are not the same as casual human wants, and it is in any case 
impossible to escape ‘anthropism’ of some sort. Nevertheless I can 
imagine a Catholic philosopher taking up this point and pleading that 
consciously or unconsciously it presents Deity as ‘Means to &c.’, 
whereas a true philosophical theology ever keeps before it the principle 
of the analogia entis, and so treats God, not as the hypothesis required 
to explain the status quo, but as the Lord God. The creation is 
directed upon Deity, and Deity is not a supplement to the creation. 


The Revolt against Mechanism: Hibbert Lectures 1933, by L. P. Jacks. 
(George Allen & Unwin, London, 1934.) 


THE interest of this little volume is greater than its bulk. In the 
two lectures which it contains we have first a description of the actual 
revolt against a mechanistic interpretation of reality, and a statement 
of the universal but subordinate place which mechanism ought to be 
allowed to occupy in religion as in other departments of life. ‘Ihe 
human mind is depicted as the eternal rebel against the tyranny of the 
machine, seeking ever ‘to convert the resisting medium into the ful- 
crum of creative achievement’. We are not to abandon machinery, but 
to bring man to the point where no kind of it is his master, but all 
kinds of it are his servant. 


In the second lecture, which deals more explicitly with religion, we 
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find some matter for debate. Dr Jacks sees in ‘system’ the enemy of 
creative religion. Religion, he says, is unpredictable in its constructions. 
It is like the genius of Beethoven. It sends man upon an infinite 
pilgrimage. ‘Our systems are like inns or caravanserais, where the 
traveller passes the night, sleeps off-his fatigue, and then, having 
refreshed himself and his beasts, sets off next morning on his endless 
advance into new worlds.’ That is an intelligible position, and whoever 
holds it must naturally look to the far distant future for the goal of his 
quest. All he can claim to learn from the past is the method and 
temper to be adopted by him in pursuing that quest. Nothing else 
that is final is yet his portion. He is indeed a stranger and a pilgrim. 
Dr Jacks quotes in illustration of this mode of activity four sayings of 
the historical Jesus: ‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion.” ‘As the lightning cometh out of the East and shineth in the 
West, so shall be the coming of the Son of Man.’ ‘If they say unto 
you, Behold he is in the desert, go not forth: behold he is in the secret 
chambers, believe it not.’ ‘Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man: no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’ And his 
comment is: ‘What form religion will take next never has been predicted 
and never can be’. Is not this rather too sweeping? The passages 
quoted have a specific eschatological significance, and seem hardly able 
to bear the character of general maxims which Dr. Jacks would assign 
tothem. In any case to jump from them to an axiom about religion 
as a whole seems rather hasty. Granted, Christianity is a historical 
phenomenon with a (possibly) long future in front of it; yet it seems 
clear that, whether or no we judge Him mistaken, the historical Jesus 
believed Himself to be doing something more than providing a method 
wherewith the human race might face an unpredictable future of religious 
exploration. Method and principle no doubt were there in His life, 
but even radical criticism leaves Him believing that in some absolute 
and final manner God is acting through Him; and until recently, no 
one has maintained that it is possible to treat this belief as a delusion, 
and at the same time to trust the method of the dreamer. Historical 
Christianity has varied in the form it has given to the expression of the 
relation between Jesus and the most high God, but that belief in some 
such unique relationship is bound up with reliance upon him as (at 
least) Archégos, has certainly been its mark as a movement. The 
future of this movement may in some respects be difficult to forecast, 
and is no doubt fraught with splendid and adventurous uncertainty. 
But to recede from all forms of the belief indicated above while con- 
tinuing to revere the method, is to reject a large mass of historical data 
as definitely misleading, and to treat the majority of Christians as 
deluded in respect of that which has been the dynamic source of their 
VOL. XXXVI. H 
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activity. This is so weighty an issue that one feels it hardly receives 
adequate treatment when subordinated to a disctssion of mechanism, 
Is it quite fair to give, as an illustration of the antithesis between creative 
religion and religion subjected to the tyranny of mechanism, the con- 
trast between Christianity and developed theology ? 


Hobbes, by Joun Lairp, Regius Professor of Philosophy in the Uni. 
versity of Aberdeen, ‘Leaders of Philosophy Series’. (Ernest 
Benn, London, 1934.) 


Tuis is a very distinctive piece of work. Prof. Laird has kept close 
to his authorities all the way through, and presents us in consequence 
with an accurate biography as well as with a faithful and closely docu- 
mented synopsis of Hobbian philosophy (all the references are printed 
in the text, and a key precedes them). He corrects Prof. Bury who, 
in his History of Freedom of Thought, says that Hobbes was silenced in 
the reign of Charles II and that his works were burned. Prof. Laird 
shews on the contrary that Charles pensioned Hobbes, and that the 
attack on him came to nothing. 

The main facts of the life are entertaining and characteristic. The 
brilliant son of a Wiltshire country parson, Hobbes got his university 
education at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, owing to the generosity of a rich 
tradesman uncle, and then became private tutor to the Cavendish family, 
and travelled abroad, where he discovered that the logic and philosophy of 
Magdalen Hall were of no account in learned Europe. His continental 
acquaintances included Gassendi, Galileo, Descartes, and the Franciscan 
scientist Mersenne. It is odd to find him instructing the refugee 
Prince of Wales in mathematics at Paris, and very uneasy about the 
way in which a monarchist court might receive his De Cive. When 
did he write Leviathan, and for what purpose? Prof. Laird thinks that 
the accusation of Wallis is a hostile falsehood, i.e. that it was written in 
defence of Cromwell’s title, though ‘there is little in the book that looks 
like a bid, astute or otherwise, for a return to England’. It is true that 
various ecclesiastics, Wallis, Ward, Bramhall, and others, attacked him— 
the first two as a rival mathematician, though nothing came of their 
hostility. Hobbes was able to thank Arlington for his favourable treat- 
ment at the hands of the House of Commons, and wrote a short treatise 
to prove that he could not have been a heretic on any showing. He was 
now ‘relatively affluent’, and the king’s favour and the affection of his 
patrons rendered him proof against the entire bench of bishops. 
Sir William Petty of the Royal Society ranked him among the eight 
truly eminent men of post-classical Europe and as the greatest living 
English thinker. Yet Hobbes never received his F.R.S., apparently 
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because in spite of his mathematical ability he could never assent to 
the experimental methods of the new corporation; moreover, Wallis 
and Ward were to the end his foes. And so despite his many friends, 
Hobbes became a lonely figure, peevish and morose in the eyes of 
his enemies, and comforting himself because his continental renown (as 
he thought) stood secure. 

It is significant that his materialism has given Hobbes a special 
interest for the dialectic philosophers of Bolshevy ; and in the collected 
papers of Marx-Engels there are numerous references to his system. 
If it be true that we often learn most from those from whom we differ 
most, Prof. Laird has done good service in attempting to enliven an 
interest in Hobbes, whose philosophy, as he says, is less actively studied 
than it should be in this country, in spite of the fact that it is conceived 
after the grand manner, indefatigably elaborated, and expressed with an 
art that no other English-born philosopher, always excepting Francis 
Bacon, ever acquired. He judges the greatness of Hobbes to lie 
(1) in his perception in middle age that the new science called for 
a new philosophy, (2) in his resolute efforts to equip himself with the 
necessary technique for its construction, (3) in his development of 
a number of departments of philosophy, each of them big enough for a 
very big man, to a higher pitch of accuracy, (4) in the stimulus he gave 
which has kept so many of his successors thinking along the lines he 
indicated. At his worst, Hobbes deserved censure for being too sanguine 
a materialist, but his famous chapter upon religion in Leviathan convicts 
him of atheism only in the Socratic sense. At the same time his vehement 
assertions that, since all our ideas are finite (and so, of the finite), we 
cannot know God’s nature and attributes, and his strict dependence upon 
‘God’s revealed and prophetic word’ shew him to be a true son of the 
Reformation. 


The New Psychology and Religious Experience, by THoMAs HYWEL 
Hucues, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. Halley Stewart Publications II. 
(George Allen & Unwin, London, 1933.) 


Tuts book is based on a course of lectures given to research students 
in the post-graduate school of the Faculty of Divinity at Edinburgh — 
University, where Dr Hughes is Principal of the Scottish Congregational 
College. It does not claim to cover the whole field of the Psychology 
of Religion, but to discuss critically the two main topics of Behaviourism 
and Psycho-analysis in their relation to religion in general and Chris- 
tianity in particular. Part I deals with their basal assumptions, 
which are shewn to be extremely risky. Part II enters into greater 
detail, and considers with full reference to authorities the projection- 
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theory of religion, the relation of religion to the sex-instinct, the con- 
sciousness of sin, and the sense of peace and power which religious 
experience plainly produces. The task is carefully carried out so far as 
the substance of the book is concerned, though it is unfortunate that 
the proofs were not more carefully corrected. 


The Philosophical Approach to Religion, by E. S. WATERHOUSE, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
London. (The Epworth Press, London, 1933.) 

THis is a text-book for students of theology as well as for the general 
reader. As such it does not profess to break fresh ground, but to 
introduce the subject to beginners. For this purpose it will be found 
eminently useful. The author would be the first to agree that it is not 
equally complete in its treatment of the many subjects which are 
touched upon. Thus the so-called ‘ proofs’ of the nature and existence 
of God are very briefly considered, and (as almost always happens) in 
the wrong order ; while the scholastic view of the divine attributes as 
deducible from the basal attribute of pure Being was surely worth 
attention. The treatments of the relation of immanence to transcen- 
dence in chap. vii and of the concept of revelation in chap. viii also tend 
to be scrappy. In the main the earlier part of the book is more 
adequate than the later. A. C. Bouquet. 


Saint Grégoire VII; Essai sur sa conception du pouvoir pontifical, 
and L’ Augustinisme politique: Essai sur la formation des théories 
politiques du moyen-age, by H.-X. ARQUILLIERE. (J. Vrin, Paris, 
1934-) 

THESE two works are complementary the one to the other. 

In the first, M. Arquillitre sets out to study the conception of the 
Papal power in the mind of St Gregory VII. giving to his thesis, which 
was submitted for a doctorate, the ample developement nowadays 
customary. 

The second, and shorter, work treats of St Augustine’s teaching on 
the Church and the State. Most Christian writers who have approached 
this subject, and amongst them is St Gregory VII, have sought their 
inspiration, in effect, from this Father of the Church. The author, 
therefore, examines his thought on the respective rights of Church and 
State, and on the relations between the two powers, and shews at some 
length that St Augustine derived his own inspiration from the Old and 
New Testaments, and from the ecclesiastical writers who had preceded 
him. He then goes on to shew how, subsequent to St Augustine, ideas 
changed with the revolutions which followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The accession of Charlemagne and the conduct of his suc- 
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cessors brought about numerous alterations in the relations between 
Church and State. The emperor, it would appear, considered himself 
not only the defender of the Church, but sometimes also her patron, 
protector, and master ; this was a new outbreak of caesaropapism. 

Such was the situation when Hildebrand arrived, and Augustinism 
becomes the prelude to the story of St Gregory VII. The author 
describes this volume as ‘a modest essay on the history of ideas’, yet 
it covers no less than six hundred pages. To summarize it would 
require far more space than can be given here. Suffice it to say that 
the conclusion of this learned and amply documented thesis is to reject 
the too frequent allegation that St Gregory VII originated the doctrine 
of papal theocracy, that in this matter he was a revolutionary or, as 
Quinet puts it, ‘. .. le Napoléon de I’Eglise qui a fait le 18 brumaire 
du catholicisme, lequel est une révolution dans le gouvernement spirituel 
de l’Eglise’. 

In this book, as in that on Augustinism, M. Arquillitre directs his 
efforts towards shewing that Gregory VII did no more than adopt 
principles held by his predecessors, and he reduces to strikingly small 
proportions St Gregory’s share of responsibility and authorship in the 
theses concerning papal power attributed to him. I should like to have 
space to discuss these ideas of the writer, but I must be content to 
say that he supports his opinion with numerous quotations, and his 
work is the most complete as yet existing upon the history of the rela- 
tions between Church and State in the Middle Ages, from St Augustine 
to Philip the Fair. F. CaBROL, 


The Decline and Fail of the Medieval Papacy, by L. ELtiotr Binns 
(Methuen, London, 1934). 


THE history of the Catholic Church during the later Middle Ages, 
uninspiring though it often is, is of paramount importance for a right 
understanding of the Reformation and later times. Foreign scholars 
have been more ready than English to recognize the vital significance 
of the commencement of the Great Schism in 1378 and, although 
Creighton pointed this out clearly enough, more than half a century has 
passed since the publication of his classic narrative, and a great deal of 
new knowledge has become available since then. A good deal of this 
has been utilized by Dr Binns in a book which is sure to be widely 
used, since it fills a real need. 

There is no one-volume history of the Church during these critical 
years in English that is at once so readable, so learned, and so 
adequate as this. Some, perhaps, might wish that there were a little 
more about the Popes of the Renaissance (Pius II is given very 
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scanty treatment) even at the expense of less introductory matter and 
German history ; others might suggest that a closer study of Valois Za 
France et le grand schisme d’occident could improve Chapter V. Butjin 
general we have a well-balanced, well-documented study which sum- 
marizes conveniently for English readers some of the latest continental 
research and includes a good deal of out-of-the-way information, biblio- 
graphical and otherwise. There are a few misprints and some citations 
of superseded authorities, but these are matters that can easily be 
remedied in the second edition which seems to be assured. 
G. R. Porrer. 


Medieval Artes Praedicandi: A hand-list, by Harry Capitan. (Cornell 
University Press: Humphrey Milford, London, and Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934.) 

In this volume, somewhat unexpectedly included in the Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, Professor Caplan catalogues 229 medieval 
treatises, together with details of the libraries where the manuscripts are 
to be found and of the printed editions in the few cases where such 
exist. He admits in his preface that the list is not exhaustive and 
explains that he has in general confined himself to treatises on the art 
of preaching and has excluded collections of sermons, exemplaria, &c. 
Nevertheless, this provisional hand-list should be of value to all who 
are interested in the advanced study of this important branch of social 
and religious history. R. E. BALFour. 


Cing legons sur la méthode hagiographique, by Pitre H. DELEHAYE. 
(Société des Bollandistes, Brussels, 1934.) 

THE post-bag of the Bollandist Institute might, it seems, be lightened 
if there were a more general knowledge of some of the results of those 
studies which the Institute exists to carry out. Many letters of enquiry 
calling for the same or similar answers have prompted Pére Delehaye 
to deal with five such matters in this twenty-first member of the series 
Subsidia hagiographica. 

The first concerns confusion between homonyms. The method which 
the Bollandists have found effective in unravelling such tangles, rests 
on the recognition of what the author calls, by a geometrical metaphor, 
the ‘co-ordinates’ of a saint, namely his place of death and date of 
annual commemoration. Suppose the question be ‘Which St A is 
honoured at B?’. The first step is to look into the history of the 
observance. It may prove that the commemoration was once kept at a 
different time from that observed now, so that there will be a correction 
of this ‘co-ordinate’. Pursuit of the enquiry ‘ Where is he supposed to 
have died?’ may likewise lead to a correction. And the correct 
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co-ordinates, when found, establish beyond ambiguity the identity of 
the saint. 

The second lesson is on the irrelevance to historicity of many lives 
and legends. Pére Delehaye takes occasion here to castigate the 
Useners and Frasers who invade the hagiological field. His animadver- 
sions are of course concerned with their negative findings. A search 
for co-ordinates, he says, often lays bare the indubitable historicity of a 
saint to whose name the most suspicious narratives attach. 

A chapter on martyrologies warns the amateur that this is ground 
where he needs the help of an expert, and any false confidence he might 
entertain is shattered by the ever-amazing story of Ado and his Parvum 
Romanum. 

The lesson on relics contains an unflinching renunciation of all the 
fruits of past popular waves of relic cultus. 

Finally, a chapter on the Saints in Art voices a plea for a worthy use 
of hagiographical subjects for the illustration of Christian faith. The 
book ends with a page on Rubens’s triptych at Antwerp, ‘St Christopher’, 
which leaves the reader wishing that Pere Delehaye had time to write 
a great deal more in that strain. W. TELFER. 


Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan, 1613-1672: a biographical and 
critical Study with passages selected from his Writings, by Vivian 
DE Sota Pinto, M.A., D.Phil., Oxon., Professor of English, 
University College, Southampton. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1934.) 


PETER STERRY, a Cambridge Platonist whose memory has been lately 
revived by Miss Fell Smith and Prof. Powicke, is here set forth adequately. 
Professor Pinto gives first a well-documented Memoir ; then a Critique 
of the Writings on which this largely depends. These Writings are: 
Seven Sermons printed during Sterry’s lifetime ; three volumes published 
within fifty years from his death, viz. Discourse of the Freedom of the 
Will, and two other Treatises with collected fragments; and seven 
volumes of MSS (especially Letters) supplied by his descendant Mrs Pool- 
man of Melbourne. Here Professor Pinto is a somewhat complacent 
showman, but impresses us by the solidity of his evidence and by his 
excellently honest editorial work. A third division of his prolegomena, 
on Doctrine, illuminates our entry on the Chrestomathy of 111 delightful 
pieces. These pieces are the heart itself of a book for which the world 
may be grateful. They improve upon their editor’s commendation, for 
their matter outdoes their diction, and as we read we are apt to scamp 
aesthetic for philosophic attention. Compared with Culverwell, Sterry 
lacks gravity, but compared with Traherne he rings a firmer note, 
Nothing takes us more than his doctrine of fullest happiness out of deepest 
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misery, God’s love supreme in his ‘strange’ work, the ‘ comings forth of 
Christ in the power of his death’. Thus is a solution of the paradox 
of evil somewhat more than adumbrated ; and how significantly that 
emerges (like our Common Prayer Book) from the agonies of the seven- 
teenth century. One point more. Peter Sterry was no Prayer Book 
Churchman : ‘ He belonged, in fact, to the group of Independent divines 
who really became the leaders of the Church under the Protectorate ’, 
and he purchased freedom at the cost of his Fellowship in his college. 
Yet all that fades quite away in the splendour of large charity which 
glows through the Chrestomathy. Surely ‘ Platonist and Puritan’ is 
a misleading title: none is wide enough but ‘ Christian Platonist’. 
A. NaIRNE. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, by Sim MoHAMMAD 
IgpaL. (Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


A poet and philosopher of the East who has been educated in the 
West possesses unique qualifications, and the writer of this book has 
made noble use of them. The first four chapters on Knowledge and 
Religious Experience, the Philosophical Test of the Revelations of 
Religious Experience, the Conception of God and the Meaning of 
Prayer, the Human Ego—his Freedom and Immortality, raise problems 
which vitally concern all religious people. 

Theologians who would reconcile science and religion must always 
be behind the times in a world where knowledge of the universe is 
constantly growing and changing. Muslims of to-day start with a 
handicap of six centuries or more, and the first task of a Muslim thinker 
must be the clearing away of the debris of the past. A further com- 
plication for him is the existence of the sharia, the system of sacred 
law which governs every detail of the believer's life in its personal, 
family, social, political, and religious aspects. This system has been 
elaborated on the (supposed) sayings and doings of Muhammad him- 
self as they are recorded in canonical traditions. Therefore if any 
change is to be made, it must be be brought about by denying either 
the validity or the truth of apostolic tradition. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal sees this, and also the necessity of walking 
warily. Following Western scholars in subjecting the shavi‘a to historical 
criticism he believes that there was no written law in the first century 
of Islam and that the present schools of law were not established firmly 
until the fourth century. From this he argues that there can be no 
finality in their systems, and that the present generation of Muslims has 
every right to ‘re-interpret the foundational legal principles’. 

Here the difficulty that one of the bases of law is canonical tradition 
confronts the author. He prefers to regard the traditions of legal 
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import as valid only for a particular age and people: he holds that this 
generation is free to exercise its own judgement in such matters. 

Attempts that Victorian divines made to prove that the language of 
scripture is in harmony with, and therefore anticipated, the discoveries 
of contemporary scientists enjoyed but a short-lived circulation, and it is 
open to conjecture whether Sir Mohammad’s interpretations of verses 
of the Quran will avoid a similar fate, especially when violence is done 
to the context. But these and the somewhat frequent departures from 
orthodoxy as expressed in the Muslim creeds must be left to the 
verdict of the Muslim world. The statement that ‘God has taken a 
risk’ (p. 81) runs counter to the whole tenour of Muslim theology, 
though this may not be so serious as it sounds, because Sir Mohammad 
rejects the ‘dead metaphysics’ of the past. Yet to an outsider it would 
seem that the author sits too lightly to the great Ash‘arite tradition if 
his book is to have the wide publicity suggested in the words: ‘It 
seems to me that God is slowly bringing home to us the truth that 
Islam is neither Nationalism nor Imperialism but a League of Nations 
which recognizes artificial boundaries and racial distinctions for facility 
of reference only, and not for restricting the social horizon of its 
members’. He tells us that ‘Humanity needs three things to-day—a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe, spiritual emancipation of the 
individual, and basic principles of a universal import directing the 
evolution of human society on a spiritual basis’. 

Agreeing as I do whole-heartedly with all but one word of these 
two sentences, it is sad to find that Sir Mohammad’s considered opinion 
is that ‘ Europe to-day is the greatest hindrance in the way of man’s ethical 
advancement’. Ethics, by the by, is a subject that is all but ignored. 

In his pages on the reality, depth, and degrees of religious experience, 
and the psychology of prayer, the writer makes a contribution of 
permanent value. 

There are some unfortunate misprints not only in Oriental but also 
in European words, e.g. ature non facit saltus (70), Mammonides 
(64 and index), Schopenhaure (77), Balvatski (81 and index), Manni- 
chaeans (99), psycopath (184). ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


The Monasteries of the Wédi’n Natrin. Part I11: The Architecture and 
Archaeology, by H. G. Evetyn-Wuire, edited by W. Hauser. 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1933.) 

Tuis volume concludes the great monograph on the four Monasteries 
of the WAdi’n-Natran by the late H. G. Evelyn-White. The history of 
the Monasteries was written in the former volumes. This volume 


1 See J. T.S. xxx1v 188-192. 
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contains an Introduction and ninety-three splendid Plates. Of these 
2-35 are from Anba Makar, 36-49 from Anba Bishéi, 50-79 from the 
Monastery of the Syrians, 80-89 from Baramiis, and the remaining five 
are miscellaneous. There are excellent Indices. 

On p. 251 ff. is a short Epilogue, shewing in what state of decay these 
ancient monuments now exist, and suggesting that they should be put 
under the control of the Coptic Museum in Cairo, of which the Coptic 
Patriarch is patron. In any case Evelyn-White’s work has given us an 
admirable account of the present state of these monasteries, which he 
has proved to date from after 817 a.D., so that they are not examples 
of Byzantine art, but of ‘ Copto-Arabic culture from its dawn to near 
the close of the Middle Ages—often of a kind not elsewhere available’. 

The main topics treated in this volume belong to Art and Architecture. 
I will here only touch upon a few miscellaneous topics. On p. 159 f. 
we hear of the Church of Abfi Iskhirfin of Killin, a structure inside Anba 
Bishéi. The present number of A/uséon (vol. xlvii) contains an article by 
Dr. O. H. E. Burmester, which makes it probable that the Hymn and 
Kalendar notices which mention the arrival of the bones of Ephraim Syrus 
on the 7th of Tobi (Tibah) are mistaken, and that the event celebrated 
is the translation of the bones of this Iskhirén to Anba Bishdéi. 

The inscription on the entrance from the nave to the choir in the 
Syrian Monastery, saying that it was set up by Moses of Nisibis in 
927 A.D., is given on p. 187 from Oriens Christianus i 367. Most of 
this famous inscription can be read in Plate 64: it is clear that the 
double opening is called ‘this door’ (sing.). On p. 184, as I am 
mentioned as having deciphered the name of ‘ Lebbaeus, who was called 
Thaddaeus’, I must protest against the figure being described as ‘a 
beardless youth turning sharply towards Simon the Canaanaean’. As 
I see the photograph (Plate 57) Lebbaeus has a round black beard 
(with a thin moustache) and his eyes are looking up at the Ascension. 
On Plate 61 the Virgin receives the visit of the Magi: she is shod with 
sharply pointed shoes, but her ‘ light blue-green undergarment ’ (descrip- 
tion, p. 191) is clearly from the photograph a pair of pyjamas! 

Plate 76 shews the remarkable marble ‘tray’, figured also on p. 216 
from the decipherment of the late Prof. F. Ll. Griffith, which is one of 
the few texts in the ancient Nubian language. The tray of the same 
character (in Coptic) belonging to the Fitzwilliam Museum is very 
heavy and is rough on the under side. This makes it unlikely that it 
was intended to hold Eulogiae to be ‘distributed to the congregation’. 
The Fitzwilliam inscription is also rubbed in the middle while sharply 
cut at the edge, which shews that it was the centre of the circle that 
was most used, as in an altar-stone. 

These are a few of the interesting questions started by this great 
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monograph, which will always keep alive the memory of H. G. Evelyn- 
White. F. C. Burkirr. - 


I. Firmici Materni Consultationes Zacchaei et Apollonit; ad normam 
codicum recognitas adtectis adnotationibus criticis et indicibus edidit 
GERMANUS Morin, O.S.B. (Sumptibus Petri Hanstein: Bonnae, 
1935 [published November, 1934].) 


In 1897 the lamented Clifford H. Moore of Harvard University 
demonstrated that the author of the J/athesis and the writer of the De 
Errore Profanarum Religionum were one and the same person. The 
Historisches Jahrbuch for 1916 contained a long article by Dom Morin, 
in which he argued that a third work must be assigned to the same 
author. The date of the article will explain why it has attracted very 
little attention in this country. Such notice as was taken of it on the 
Continent has served only to confirm the correctness of Dom Morin’s 
view, and we now have from him a full-dress edition of this little-known 
work. There was a possibility some years ago that the edition might 
come from a less competent hand,’ but fortunately this possibility did 
not materialize. 

The work is a dialogue between a pagan and a Christian, one of a series 
of which the earliest known is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. It does 
not bear Firmicus’s name in the manuscripts, and is in fact anonymous. 
Dom Morin’s argument is historical, linguistic, and scriptural. The 
historical conditions implied suit Firmicus’s date, towards the middle 
of the fourth century. For scripture quotations, Cyprian’s Ad Quirinum 
is laid under contribution, as it is in the De Zrrore, and such scripture 
quotations in the Consultationes as come direct from scripture itself 
have a family likeness to those made in the shorter work. There are 
also definite resemblances to Firmicus’s own diction, though these 
are not so striking or so abundant as the parallels Moore was able to 
adduce in his argument. Yet there seems no reason why we should 
deny Firmican authorship, as we have no other example of a dialogue 
from his pen, and a considerable time may have elapsed between the 
composition of this work and the others. 

Morin has used five MSS. One that he has not used, Paris B.N. 
2968 A, is, as I know from having handled it six years ago, practically 
illegible. This is unfortunate, as it is the oldest ofall. But he has had 
at his disposal one of the tenth century, three of the eleventh, and one 
of the twelfth, as well as the readings of a lost Vendéme MS, collated 
by Marténe, and the editio princeps of D’ Achery (1671 ; second edition 
1723, from which Migne t. XX is reprinted). 

It would be an impertinence to praise the editorial work of this 

1 Not that of the present reviewer. 
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veteran scholar. Students of church history, the Latin Bible, and the 
Latin language, can only congratulate themselves that he has interrupted 
for a little that great edition of Caesarius which is now being printed, 
of which the first volume, at least, ought to appear in 1935. The 
date to which he has brought back the Comsu/tationes makes it earlier 
than any work of Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, or Augustine. As it 
is now accessible in this admirable edition, which has all the external 
characteristics of the excellent series, Florilegium Patristicum, in which 
it appears as fasc. 39, it is to be hoped that it will find many readers. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Register, von Otto STAHLIN: Vierter Band, 
Erster Teil: Citatenregister, Testimonienregister, Initienregister 
Sir die Fragmente, Eigennamenregister. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1934.) 
It is a quarter of a century since the third volume, concluding the 
text, of Stahlin’s great edition of Clement of Alexandria appeared. By 
the publication of this edition all previous editions were completely 
antiquated. But students of the edition were seriously hindered in 
their study by the want*of the long-expected index, or indexes. Now, 
at long last, the first half of these elaborate indexes has been given to 
the public. Of their character it is enough to say that they are worthy 
of the previous volumes. The first and second are in the triple columns 
familiar to readers of the series to which the volume belongs, and the 
list of proper names gives not merely the references, but also the sub- 
ject-matter of the references, carefully classified. This last index 
occupies about two-thirds of the whole part, which comprises 196 pages. 
The second part will contain indexes of words and of subject-matter. 
Mapxos should be thus accented, not Mdpxos (p. 144), as the vowel is 
naturally long. 


Athanasius Werke, herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenviter-Kommis- 
sion der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Dritter Band, 
Erster Teil: Urkunden zur Geschichte des Arianischen Streites, 
318-328: von Lic. Hans-Georc Opitz. 1. Lieferung. (W. De 
Gruyter & Co., Berlin u. Leipzig, 1934.) 


For the first sign of dissatisfaction with the old French editions of 
Athanasius, on which we are still dependent, one has to go back to 
Bishop Wallis’s articles in the third volume of the JouRNAL, published 
early in the present century. In later volumes Professor Lake made 
further contributions to the removal of this reproach, and readers of 
the Harvard Theological Review in recent years know how much our 
knowledge of manuscripts has been extended by Professors Lake and 
Casey (the latter now of Cincinnati, but formerly of Jesus College, 
Cambridge). The two last are part editors of the great work the first 
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part of which is now in our hands, It was at their instance that the 
Prussian Academy took up the matter of a new edition in 1929, and 
the publication has been made possible by a copious benefaction from 
Mrs Anna S. Taft of Cincinnati and the Wotgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Wissenschaft. 

The work does not form a part of the well-known edition of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers by the Prussian Academy, but is in a quarto 
format (11-8 in. x 8-6 in.), which recalls that of E. Schwartz’s great Acta 
conciliorum oecumenicorum, and is exquisitely printed on good paper. 

As the title indicates, the present part contains documents touching 
the early days of the Arian controversy, such as the correspondence 
between Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia, the letter of Eusebius of 
Caesarea to Euphranion of Balaneae, that of Alexander of Alexandria 
to his clergy, &c. In all eighteen documents are here published, of 
which the longest is the letter of Alexander of Alexandria to Alexander 
of Thessalonica. Nearly all are in Greek, and where an early Latin 
translation of the Greek exists, that also is printed. For documents 
15 and 18 we have to depend on the Syriac, but to these Schwartz’s 
1905 translations back into the Greek are appended, 

The most extensive collations of Greek, Latin, and Syriac MSS have 
been undertaken, as a basis for the constitution of these texts, and they 
are furnished not only with apparatus critic’ but also with a copious 
illustrative commentary, which will be immensely useful to students of 
Church history. All these particulars are set forth with most attractive 
lucidity. The lists of textual authorities are meantime printed on the 
paper covers and are easily consulted. I miss references to Titus i 2 
and Heb. i 2 on p. 12 ll. 7-8, &c. 

There can be no doubt that the completion of this edition will confer 
lasting credit on the editors and a stable benefit on students. 


A. SOUTER, 


Langue et Style de St. Grégoire de Naszianze dans sa correspondance, by 
Paut Gatiay. (Librairie J. Monnier, Paris, 1933.) 


Tuis interesting and scholarly book insists on a fact in the history of 
Greek literature which is little realized, the existence of a Classic 
Revival in the fourth century a.p. among the Christian theologians. The 
leaders in this movement, St Basil, St Gregory of Nazianzus, St Gregory 
of Nyssa, St John Chrysostom, were no pedants, there was no studied 
archaism ; but there was a clearly perceptible difference between their 
style and that, for instance, of Origen. His spiritual greatness breaks 
through sentences which are often crabbed and obscure, which clog, 
rather than fit, his imagination. And their style is not only finer in 
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a general way, it particularly recalls the writers of the Classical Age in 
its idioms, its delicate use of words, its reminiscences. Chrysostom, for 
instance, when speaking of the ‘angels which came and ministered’ to 
Christ after the Temptation says (én Matt. hom. 13 Ben 7. 172 E) that He 
did not suffer them to come at the beginning ‘lest they should spoil the 
sport’ dere pi) tavty coBjoa tiv dypay, recalling a phrase in Plato 
(Zys. 2064). This is not archaism, it shews the living hold of the great 
orator on the colloquial idiom of the language. They use, of course, 
new words to express the new theological conceptions, but often employ 
with singular felicity an old word for a new idea. Gregory of Nyssa, 
for example, uses éuavpevpa, which in Aristotle means ‘a dive coal covered 
with ashes, so as to allow of the coal being rekindled’ (L. and S.), of 
the eternal fire hidden in our Lord’s Humanity (M. 45. 708) oiovei 
ovyxadipas 7d tis Cwips éuripevpa tH pice: ToD owparos ... wah avne 
te kai dvelwripynoe TH Suvape tis idias Gedorytos. 

Gregory of Nazianzus employs all the old rhetorical figures and 
devices, as M. Gallay shews, such as alliteration, antithesis, plays upon 
words. But he can unbend, and jest with charming playfulness, e.g., 
on Nicobulus’s pride in his own lofty stature and contempt for his wife’s 
littleness, 2d pév obv dwrddave Tod peyeous Kai tev TyXav, Kai pydev Aecrov 
tév "Adwddwy éxeivwv. “Inrov yap dyes, kal twaoceas aixyynv, cal Onpés 
got péAovor (p. 92, ep. 12). 

In syntax he follows, as a rule, classical precedent, but there are 
deviations. His peculiar usages can be paralleled in Gregory of Nyssa. 

In the latter zapa with gen. of the agent is used with all sorts of 
verbs (not only with those of giving, sending, shewing as in Attic Greek) 
(cf. p. 38), €.g. rapa rav rpodyrav ypaderOa, rapa tod Geot ceodoGa. 

The optative with dy is found in a final clause even in primary time 
(cf. p. 60), e.g. M. 45. 600A xarovopdlopev ws Gv onpaivorro. 

In conditional sentences referring to the future, Gregory of Nyssa 
regularly uses «i with the opt. in the protasis, followed by the fut. ind. 
in the apodosis, and so too Gregory of Nazianzus, but the latter also 
frequently employs, according to classical usage, édy with subj., and 
sometimes ei with the fut. ind. (p. 62). The strong tendency in Gregory 
of Nyssa to treat the optative as the mood whose function is to denote 
uncertainty and to drop the use of the subj. in this sense is marked, 
but less marked, in Gregory of Nazianzus. 

py is used regularly with the inf. after verbs of saying in Gregory of 
Nyssa M. 45. 1028 B pydéva gyoi. . . érereexévar, cf. 485 D, 9974; in 
his namesake apparently only after verbs of thinking (p. 67). 

. E. C. E. OWEN. 
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